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PROGRESS OF ANARCHY IN THE EAST 


( N two points of high importance the development 

of events has strongly borne out what we had to 
say last week about the ‘Turkish-Armenian imbroglio. 
believing that the general 
Salisbury’s 


We then gave reasons for 
interpretation of Lord 
‘European concert” was vastly extravagant, and that 
the inferences drawn from them were illusory. — It 
further 
being rated as the sole impediment to the introduction 
of reforms which would immediately right the 
Armeoian difficulty, the news from a dozen disturbed 


assurances of 


seemed to us that while the Sultan was still 
set 


districts proved the existence of a totally different state 
Abd-ul-Hamid may be the coward, the liar, 
the assassin, that he is made out to be by the eloquence 
of unreserve; but the truth is, all the that 

better man would find it impossible to do what was 
expected of the Sultan when he was asked to satisfy the 
Armenians without rousing his Mohammedans to frenzy. 


of facts. 


same, 


It could not be done ; 
the whole affair is passing out of the control of the 
Sultan and of Europe alike. Both are in the hands of 
the Armenian Committees and the Turkish population. 
The news of the week justifies those views entirely. 

In the political domain, it is difficult to imagine 
anything more unreasonable than the assumptions that 


and the upshot is, said we, that 


were raised on Lord Salisbury’s ¢ assurances 
concert. Yet they were so prevalent that days after 


the delivery of the famous speech, a journal like the 


of European 


Spectator could write as if under the revelation of a 
perfect and complete agreement of the six Powers as to 
what should be done with Turkey. There was no doubt 
that Lord Salisbury’s speech indicated ‘ the existence of 
a distinct plan of interference.’ ‘ A joint ultimatum will, 
it is believed, be presented to the Sultan 
tum to be backed by the appearance of six fleets befcre 
Constantinople. So far 
anifest improbability. 


>: an ultima- 


did error run in the teeth of 
However, the illusion was not 


Registered as a Newspaper 


It soon came out that the six 
Powers had not even begun to consider ‘a distinct plan 
of interference, nor have they yet, apparently. There 
is a concert of Europe, all the same—if an ascertained 
agreement of feeling may be so described; but, as we 
said last week, it only means that none of the European 
Powers wish for a_ break- up of the Turkish Empire at 
present. If there is a doubt on that point, it is a doubt 
that does not reflect upon any of the continental 
Governments, not even upon those which, in Lord 

Salisbury’s phrase, ‘have the reputation of leila rest- 
It originates abroad, springs from the fact that 
British Governments are directed by popular opinion, and 


allowed to live long. 





less.” 


is sustained by the unceasing demand of the various well- 
known journals in England for the destruction of Turkish 
rule. ‘This demand goes on with increasing violence day 
the newspapers which are most urgent with it 
that 
their satisfaction with the European concert arises solely 
from a conception of it as identical with destruction 
and partition. It is true that English Governments are 
by popular 


after day ; 


showing incidentally, but in the clearest manner, 


controlled opinion; and therefore how 
much these violent displays of feeling may put us out 
of the European concert (supposing the Continental 

Cabinets undesirous of a smash) really ought to be con- 
sidered more than it seems to be. And, of course, when 
English popular opinion raves by so many of its most 
insistent for ‘interference’ with Turkey as 
Turkish and Mohammedan, what can be expected but 


voices 


exasperation of the Moslem fanaticism which the Euro- 
pean or Continental concert is anxious to appease ? We 
must suppose, however, that British fanaticism imagines 
itself absolved from the obligation of taking any such 
that delusion the 
most violent personal abuse is heaped upon the Moham- 


considerations into account. Under 
medan Sovereign, as a lily-livered wretch who delights 
in murder, but most in torture, who prescribes the yet 
more horrible atrocities he would fain commit, and who 
‘has butchered thousands of Christians in cold blood 


And 


arrives that forty thousand Arabs have risen 


for the crime of worshipping Christ.’ so, again, 
when news 
in Yemen against Turkish rule, 
paper urges the Government to seize at once upon ‘the 
which England has here for * 


another great news- 
putting 1 irresis- 


The rebellion can be 


leverage” 
tible pressure on the Sultan.’ 
assisted on the easiest and cheapest terms by means not 
unconnected with the supply of arms to the insurgents ! 
That there would be some departure from European 
concert in taking that very independent and_ possibly 
decisive course, and that the Continental Powers might 
think it otherwise objectionable, are matters which the 
higher politics of British fanaticism neglect, 
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Apart from the Arab rising, all that is reported this 
week from the Sultan’s territory justifies the opinion 
that if it was ever in Abd-ul-Hamid’s power to secure 
peace, it is so no longer. From the first it has been a 
story of organised revolt on a new and original plan, 
and from the first it has been met by a spontaneous 
determination on the part of the Sultan’s Moham- 
medan subjects—soldiery and people alike, and * the 
softas’ of course—not to stand it; but to kill any 
number of Armenians rather than allow the revolt to 
succeed. Supported from Europe, the Armenians per- 
sisted ; wherever this European support was known to 
the Mohammedans, it exasperated their ‘fanaticism ° 
vet more; till at length it became simply ridiculous to 
flog the Sultan for not stopping the interference. It is 
certainly ridiculous now; and if the calculation is that, 
by coercing the Sultan’s will, the appearance of so 
many European ships in the Bosphorus will end the 
slaughtering hundreds of miles off, we doubt whether 
that calculation will work out as anticipated. ‘The 
Sultan’s will is not Turkish pride, nor is it Moham- 
medan fanaticism. It can neither set bounds to 
Armenian pretension nor determine that the Turkish 
population of the Empire shall not fight against it; 
and therefore, though the Sultan’s will is coerced, it 
may be found that outrage and massacre go on as 
violently as ever. That, indeed, is a probable conse- 
quence : especially as the coercion of the Sultan’s will 
by one set of Christians may be construed into an 
additional reason for murdering any others within 
reach. From all which it appears that the Muropean 
concert should complete itself as soon as possible, so as 
to be prepared for the gravest eventualities. 

On Wednesday, when the Sultan’s letter to Lord 
Salisbury was published, there seemed to be a general 
agreement to treat it as trivial and even as rather 
ridiculous. But measured by its actual effect upon the 
public mind—even in England, to say nothing of its 
effect abroad—it soon appeared to be neither the one 
thing nor the other. 
clamour, of which not more than half is just, there had 
long been a feeling for the Sultan in very many minds 
like that which might be felt for the bear which is not 
quite fairly baited. ‘To that feeling the Sultan’s letter 
appealed strongly. It certainly was unusual ; as one of 
its commentators pointed out, it was written in poor 
English ; but it was, as it was felt to be, a natural pro- 
test against the public description of himself, by a 
Minister of Lord Salisbury’s eminence, as probably false 


Though silenced by the prodigious 


to his engagements from the moment of signing them. 
Something unusual appears in that too; and though 
we may all agree that there was a certain humiliation in 
the Sultan’s begging to be put right in another speech, 
inasmuch as that could be done by the pledge of his 
word of honour that he would see to the execution of 
the promised reforms, it is a humiliation which is 
differently viewed by different people. In some _ it 
excites ridicule—in others a sympathetic feeling; and 
there is more sympathy than ridicule. 





LORD SALISBURY ON THE LIBERAI, 
PARTY 
| ORD SALISBURY’S audience at Brighton could 
4d very well afford to dispense with promises of 
Bills to be introduced. Recent experience has indeed 
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visibly lessened the appetite for that kind of diet on 
all sides. ‘To be told that the measures will be supplied, 
and to get them, have been found to be two different 
things. But at Brighton there was a particular reason 
why this now worn-out form of entertainment could be 
cheerfully dispensed with. Lord Salisbury gave his 
hearers something much better than the names of 
Government Bills. He supplied them with something 
to think about in the shape of a critical examination 
of ‘the assumption of what calls itself the Liberal 
Party.” The phrase is in itself excellent, for it conveys 
in a few words a tolerably complete criticism. There 
is a body of men who claim that well-known name, and 
they do habitually take for granted what they ought 
to prove. When they are asked, Why are you the 
Liberal Party ? they answer, Because we are committed 
to destroy this or the other institution. When they 
are asked why they have undertaken this work of 
destruction ¢ they reply, Because we are the Liberal 
Party. 
the name is the justification for their purpose. 

Nothing could more effectually tend to clear the air 


Their purpose proves they are the Party, and 


of hazy talk, and to bring political discussion back to a 
healthy condition than the breaking up of this vicious 
circle. ‘That was the object Lord Salisbury aimed at. 
The first thing, as he pointedly reminded them, that the 
‘ Liberals’ have to do is to demonstrate their right to 
be so called. They will not succeed by merely pro- 
fessing their readiness to abolish every institution which 
Lord Grey, Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston 
would have maintained. ‘They must go much further, 
and at least attempt to show that the new destructive- 
ness is implied in the old policy of reform. Nothing of 
that nature is ever heard from them. — In its place we 
have the enormous begging of the question with 
which we are familiar. Lord Salisbury summed it up 
very fairly, ‘ that there is a steady progress to the dis- 
integration of the Empire, a steady progress to the 
dissolution of the Established Church, a steady progress 
to the overthrow of the House of Lords... That what- 
ever is established is doomed to be overthrown, and 
that it is the duty of the Liberal Party to for- 
ward this supposed combination of ‘ ancient fate 
the law, and all the 
prophets with these strange claimants to the succession 
Whatever their 
creed may be—Radicalism, Jacobinism, or mayhap only 


and modern evolution ~—is all 


of Lord Grey and Lord Palmerston. 


the ‘ vague and ambiguous phrases’ of men who do not 
clearly know what they mean—it is not Liberalism. in 
the sense given to that word till the day on which the 
newspapers announced that Mr. Gladstone was prepared 
to accept Home Rule. Neither are we reduced to 
What 
calls itself by the name has quarrelled with its ‘best 
men. It is not only that it has fallen out with the 
Duke of Devonshire. It has alienated all that large 


portion of his class which, after generations of political 


appealing from the new to the old Liberals. 


service as Whigs, became loval supporters of the 
Liberals. 
not only politicians who found it impossible to go on 


Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Henry James were 


following Mr. Gladstone, they were representatives 
of whole classes which he contrived to frighten away. 
Since then it neither pursues the same measures nor 
Where is the right of ‘ what 
alls itself the Liberal party’ to the name ? 


contains the same men. 


Mr. Asquith has sought consolation in some myste 
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rious law of the pendulum according to which his party 
must swing back into office. ‘The country wants a rest 
and will have it, but the late Home Secretary is con- 
vinced that within a few years it will arise like a giant 
refreshed, eager to return to that work of disinte- 
grating the Empire, disestablishing the Church, and 
overthrowing the Lords, which is always its real wish 
whatever appearances there may be to the contrary. 
Mr. Asquith and his friends must assuredly be in the 
bonds of a strong delusion, and wholly given up to 
believe the thing which is not, if they really hold what 
They have now three general 
In one—the most favour- 


they say on platforms. 
elections for their guidance. 
able for them—England has prevented them from 
obtaining a real working majority. In the other two she 
has put them in a minority, and the second time far 
more effectually than the first. After this experience 
the very artificial party constructed by Mr. Gladstone 
must really have carried the inability to know when it is 
beaten, which we admire as pre-eminently English, well 
over the bounds of a mulish obstinacy. Lord Salis- 
bury was prepared to allow that the law of the pendulum 
Every few years a change of 





may well apply to men. 
heads and hands is desirable, but he qualified his con- 
cession by saying that it must be on the American 
model. A country which has no written constitution, 
and where no document of the kind could come 
into possession of the traditional reverence felt 
for that of the United States, can of course 
only follow its example in essentials. But this 
it can do with no great difficulty, and by the 
simple course of deciding that its fundamental institu- 
tions are not to be called in question. If Mr. Asquith 
will look again he will see that the predominant 
partner at least is not ‘so capricious and so changeful” 
as to ‘ decide in one Parliament for the integrity of the 
Empire, in another Parliament against it; in one 
Parliament for the disestablishment of the Church, in 
another against it; in one Parliament for the House of 
Lords, and in another Parliament for the uncontrolled 
despotism of the House of Commons.’ When he and 
his friends have mastered that elementary fact they 

may, and we trust they will, be persuaded that there is 
no salvation for them in windy phrases about the swing 
of the pendulum, but only in returning to the national 
creed that institutions are not to be destroyed for 
destruction’s sake, but accepted and used. When they 
have so far returned to sanity they will have materi: ally 
increased the probability that the pendulum will some 
day carry them back to office. 


THE STOKES CORRESPONDENCE 


FENIIE official correspondence between the British 

Government and that of the Congo State, which 
Saturday night, must have under- 
The news of Stokes’s hanging 


was published on 
gone a severe editing. 
reached this country in July, yet the earliest despatch 
that appears is dated November 8rd. The interval 
Was presumably occupied in persuading M. van 
Ketvelde to agree to the payment of an indemnity 
and the trial of Captain Lothaire. He admits, never- 
theless, that the court-martial which condemned Stokes 
was not legally constituted, and that the — should 
have eon given an opportunity to appeal to the 


Court at Boma. With the letter of the Free 
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State Code dead against him, the Secretary for the 
Congo State must have been ed put to it for argu- 
ment. The presumption is that he simply pleaded 
absence of information pending the arrival of Dr, 
Michaux, and then made an abr upt surrender. Anyhow 
a fresh stage in this protracted affair has been reached 
at last, but not before Lord S Salisbury’s patience must, 
we imagine, have been sorely tried. That is the worst 
of dealing with an artificial creation like the Congo 
State. It has no tangible public opinion behind it, and 
direct responsibility cannot be brought home to its 
head, the King of the Belgians. The sooner the un- 
reality becomes a Belgian colony or is portioned among 
the Powers, the better will it be for the future of 
Africa. 

The compensation accepted by Lord Salisbury on 
behalf of Stokes’s relatives was apparently the result of 
a compromise, According to the Belgian papers, the 
sum originally demanded was considerably in excess of 
the £60900 which figures on M. van Eetvelde’s draft. 
The bankrupt condition of the Free State considered, 
the dead trader’s daughter has been fairly fortunate. A 
year or so hence and the funds at the Secretary's dis- 
posal may not amount to six thousand pence. Lord 
Salisbury, therefore, has been well advised in not insist- 
ing upon a larger indemnity. And, though the money 
looks meagre as the equivalent of a man’s life, 
however risky _ his occupation, the restoration of 
Stokes’s confiscated ivory should help to make up a 
comfortable little fortune. ‘The correspondence shows 
that every attempt will be made to recover whatever 
merchandise Stokes may have left behind him, and, by 
all accounts, it should realise several thousand pounds 
more. ‘This is not a bad dowry for the child of a man 
whose life would have stood at a very low actuarial 
value. So far, therefore, as the Stokes family is con- 
cerned the Congo State has behaved with a reasonable 
regard to equity. It might have been more generous, 
but as King Leopold is perpetually being compelled to 
resort to the Belgian Government for loans, he can 
plead his poverty in defence of a rather unroyal 
niggardliness. 

The acceptance of the £6000 is, according to one 
reading of the despatches, absolute and not provisional, 
In other words it does not depend upon the sentence 
that may, by-and-by, be meted out to Captain Lothaire. 
We must confess that the correspondence is very 
indefinite as to the sort of trial that that officer will 
He will presumably be brought to justice on 
the Congo and not at Brussels. 


undergo. 
The latter would be a 
far more satisfactory place, but the Free State evidently 
intends to avail itself of the plea that it is wholly inde- 
pendent of Belgium. We have, therefore, to submit at 
the outset to a trial which may be unreported except 
by our Consul Captain Arthur. As to the constitution 
of the Court we have M. van Ketvelde’s assurance that 
it will be perfectly competent ‘to throw a complete 
light on the whole question, to adjudicate on 
the accusations and to inflict punishment propor- 
tionate to the gravity of the offence in the event of 
Captain Lothaire’s guilt being proved.” All this is very 
interesting, but unfortunately it leaves much uncertainty 
behind it. Lord Salisbury’s pointed inquiry, neverthe- 
less, as to the character of the tribunal has remained 
unanswered, though M. van Eetvelde paid up the 


£6000 with the most polite alacrity. The Congo 
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Government, therefore, has only itself to blame if the 
next instalment of the correspondence is found to have 
taken a more acrimonious turn. The High Court of 
Boma is all very well in its way, but, unless strengthened 
from outside, it cannot make so much as a pretence to 
impartiality in this matter. For all we know to the 
contrary, however, a posse of Belgian officials may fulfil 
M. van Fetvelde’s ideal of efficiency and dignity. 
Possibly the British Consul may be given a seat on 
the bench; and if so, complaint will, to a certain 
extent, be silenced. But public opinion in this 
country would accept the trial and its result with far 
greater confidence if judges could be appointed who 
were entirely unconnected with the Congo State. 
Captain Lothaire is admitted to have exceeded his 
powers, with the result that ‘Charles Stokes, British 
subject,’ was executed. His acquittal, or an inadequate 
sentence, therefore, would inevitably imply that the 
court was packed, and no self-respecting Government 
employs packed courts. But is the Congo State self- 
respecting ? It is certainly sensitive, and its incapacity 
must by this time have become evident even to itself. 
Nobody would be much surprised if it still looked to 
the mockery of a trial as a way out of the Stokes com- 
plication. In that case it will have to be undeceived, 
and that by the most vigorous language that is per- 
mitted to diplomacy. 


THE ARREST OF ARTON 
HE full import of the prodigious sensation aroused 
in France by the arrest of the evanescent per- 
sonage who is known to fame, though not on his certifi- 
cate of birth, as Emile Arton will be realised with 
some little difficulty on this side of the Channel. ‘The 
notoriety of the man begins and ends, for the British 
newspaper reader, in his connection, vaguely remem- 
bered, with the Panama scandal. The output of 
scandals has been so heavy of late in France, and 
participation in one or more of them averred of so 
many celebrities, that to us the case of the Clapham 
tea-merchant appears commonplace. It is otherwise in 
Paris for several reasons. Arton in his own country has 
become a legendary hero. As has happened to other 
historical figures in a like plight, he has played fast and 
loose with the facts of his agitated existence, till it were 
rash to pretend to an exact knowledge of the devious ways 
of his career. It will suffice to say that his adventures 
have vividly impressed the popular imagination, which 
pictures him scouring Europe with a fair lady on either 
arm and a dozen detectives dogging his heels, some with 
orders to take him by the collar, and others with in- 
structions to further his escape. One day the fugitive 
would pop up in Brussels to found a bank, and the next 
he would be reported floating a tinned milk company 
on the shores of the Adriatic. Still public opinion, 
however divided as to his whereabouts and _ his doings, 
was unanimous on two points. Arton would never 
be captured—his arrest had come to be classed with 
such phenomena as blue moons—and he carried about 
with him the secret of the mysterious and nefarious 
practices of at least one hundred and four peccant 
Senators and Deputies. Finally all talk of Justice 
being done in the matter of the Panama frauds was 
vulgarly accounted bunkum, until such time as the 
suppose principal purveyor of palm-oil should figure 
in the dock, 
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With popular feeling in this state, there comes into 
being a Radical Cabinet with a mission to inaugurate 
the reign of virtue. All France that is not Jacobin— 
et encore !—looked on with its tongue in its cheek. The 
old farce was to be revived with new players. ‘There 
was one important exception, it is true, to this renewal 
of the cast. M. Bourgeois was Minister of Justice in 
that month of June, three years ago, when Arton shook 
the dust of the boulevard off his feet, and led the 
picked. sleuth-hounds of the Préfecture a dance over half 
the Continent. He was Minister of Justice too when 
M. Dupas, if M. Dupas is to be believed—and he has 
furnished material proof, photographic proof of the 
truth of his tale—was commissioned by the French 
Government to negotiate with Arton for the handing 
over of his famous Black List, and of the ‘little 
papers’ that gave it a marketable value. It would be 





as dangerous to dogmatise on the presence in the Ribot 
Cabinet of M. Bourgeois, as on any of the incidents in 
the profoundly obscure story of the hushing-up of 
the Panama scandals, but it is at least a strange 
coincidence that it should have been reserved for M. 
Bourgeois to associate his name with the running to 
earth of the man he had previously failed to lay by the 
heels. ‘The immense significance of the arrest of Arton 
at the particular moment is plain. The incorruptible 
Radicals rule the roost, and immediately light is thrown 
on dark places, the unfindable is found and Hercules is 
at work in the Augean stable. A right marvellous 
stroke of good stage-management or of good luck! 
Probably M. Bourgeois and not Fortune pulled the 
wires, but the ain is the same in cither case—the 
Radical Cabinet has scored heavily. The coup de 
thédatre—accepting it as such—will tell for the time 
being in two directions. The country at large will give 





the Government at least as much credit as it deserves 
for having accomplished the seemingly impossible, and 
the Opposition will be hampered in its hostility from 
fear of appearing disposed to interfere with the plenary 
expansion of Parliamentary virtue. 

The ultimate consequences of this stupendous exploit 
of the Bourgeois Cabinet may be less sensational than 
The arrest will tend, 
no doubt, to prolong the existence of the Ministry, 


is rather raps anticipated. 


though not so much by reason of its intrinsic import- 
ance as from the fact that it may facilitate an under- 
standing between the President of the Council and the 
allies he is seeking on the benches to the right of the 
Radicals. Barkis is willing and his sweetheart is 
the mingling of a little fear 
with her inclination might constrain her to accept 
As to the revelations likely to follow the 
return of Arton to Paris, their gravity, it is to be 


amorously * dispoged” ; 
marriage. 


expected, will prove to have been much over-estimated. 
The talk as to whether Arton will divulge — his 
secrets or hold his tongue is, perhaps, beside the 
point. Has he anything to say? may be the more 
pertinent question. ‘The mere fact that he is arrested 
makes it probable that he has not. It must not 
be forgotten that the Panamist Chamber has ceased 
to exist, and that the present Legislature contains an 
unusually copious infusion of new blood. A simple 
mathematical calculation will lead to the conclusion 
that the notorious 104, if they were ever a reality, 
should have been reduced in number by some two- 
thirds. But there is a more potent inducement to dis- 
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believe that Arton’s ‘little papers,’ should they see the 
light, will be fruitful in fresh sensation. 'T he distin- 
guishing mark of the successive deluges of calumny that 
have been poured upon the politicians of the Centre has 
been wanton and interested exaggeration. Let the two 
recent fizzles in connection with the Southern Rail- 
way scandal be borne in mind. In that matter, 
as in the Panama affair, the 
been out. The essential truth is known, and the men 
it discredits are a mere handful, whose sins, be it added, 
in not a few instances, are but venial. 
business would long since have been forgotten, and in 
the interest of the Republic might profitably have been 
forgotten, but for the fact that the manufacture of 
slander brought grist to the Radical and Socialist mill. 
‘The policy of the Left in its conflict with the Moderates 
has always been to lie roundly ; 
rascals, and to announce its own monopoly of virtue. 
The Jacobins of the Convention had no other policy, 
and by adhering to it a pack of hypocritical scoundrels, 
who only stood out for honesty in others, held the 
Assembly in their power. ‘The Left has come near to a 
similar achievement. ‘The return of Arton, by explod- 
ing the legend of the far-reaching corruption of the 


murder has long 


The entire 


to dub its opponents 


Centre, may leave the Radicals and Socialists hoist by 
their own petard. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


FFNHE landed interest must be very difficult to please 

if those who compose it—the landlords, farmers 
and labourers—are not fully satisfied with the assur- 
ances given by Ministers in almost every important 
political speech delivered this autumn. If Lord Salis- 
bury has disappointed the ‘romantic hopes’ cherished 

; PI | 
by a few, both he and the Minister of Agriculture have 
promised to take every practical step calculated to help 
towards a renewal of prosperity. ‘The proposals must 
pros} : pro} 
vague until they are laid before 
Parliament, but in his speech at Brighton Mr. Walter 
] a 

Long clearly indicated the line to be followed. 


necessarily remain 


It may 
be described in a phrase as that of cheapening produc- 
tion. Low prices may be baneful to profitable tillage, but 
it would be obvious folly for politicians to come before 
a vast electorate with the cry that they meant to make 
food dearer. Hence the attention of Ministers seems to 
have been concentrated on devices for lessening expense. 
Obviously they are going to the root of the matter. No 
country possesses farmers more skilful than those of 
England, and no land is more productive than our own. 
But in some respects a large outlay is necessary. 
soil need only be tickled and it will smile wheat; our long 
cultivated acres demand incessant labour and manuring, 


Virgin 


So formidable is this one consideration that in growing 
wheat it is hopeless that for generations to come we can 
expect to compete on even terms with Manitoba and 
the Argentine Republic, with Australia and the 
Western States. But in addition to this natural 
disability there are certain artificial obstacles that 
might easily be removed, and Mr. Long appears ready 
to go considerable lengths in grappling with them. For 
instance, he has lifted one question completely out of 


the reach of party conflict. Hitherto Conservatives 


have eyed askance proposals to cheapen the cost of 


transfer which have frequently emanated from the other 
side. There is no substantial reason why they should 
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object, and we are heartily glad that Mr. Long has 
undertaken to deal with this branch of the subject next 
session. Lawyers alone derive any advantage from the 


existing arrangement, and possible buyers—especially of 


small farms—are frequently deterred by the unreason- 
able cost of conveyancing. Mr. Long does not say how 
the reform is to be effec at but thine: would be no great 
difficulty in devising a scheme for registering titles that 
would be at once equitable and of small cost. Such a 
reform would be justly popular with members of all 
political parties. 

Both the Prime Minister and Mr. Long have laid 
great stress on the need of diminishing the ‘ burdens on 
Lani? and very naturally Mr. Asquith has asked for a 
definition of this too comprehensive phrase. When 
Mr. Long meets in conference with the distressed 
agriculturists of Suffolk he might do worse than devote 
himself to its elucidation. There are three different 
‘burdens * with which it is possible to deal. First, the 
lithe Rent Charge, which according to a distinguished 
statistician accounts for about five-sixths of the land 
now out of cultivation; Mr. Asquith says we can do 
nothing with that, but he forgets that there is such a 
thing as a Tithe Redemption Act which, ineffective as 
it has been for its intended purpose, at any rate proves 
the anxiety of Parliament to get rid on just terms of 
an admitted obstacle to the tillage of poor soil. 
Secondly, comes the Land Tax which the ex-Home 
Secretary scouts as involving only a paltry million a 
year. That argument would hold if it were equally 
distributed, Why it notoriously falls most heavily on 
Finally, there 
are the local rates the unfair incidence of which is 
not seriously disputed; the only argument being that 
the money must be found somehow, and if land 


those who are least able to bear it. 


does not yield it then something else must. It 
would be idle and superfluous to speak in praise or dis- 
praise of proposals not vet probably fully matured— 
at any rate not explained in detail; but whoever knows 
the rural districts will be glad that the attention of the 
Minister of Agriculture is directed to grievances that 
Another 
scarcely less important promise made by Mr. Long is to 


cause the most widespread dissatistaction. 


deal with the vexed question of railway transit. Here 
also there are two separate lines of procedure. One is 
to rearrange railway charges on a basis that will not 
give ocean-borne traffic such an advantage as it now 
possesses over that which is inland; the other is the 
construction of light railways so as to facilitate transit 
in districts which it would not pay the great lines to 
develop. On this subject as on the other it would be 
premature to venture an opinion till Mr. Long's pre- 
posals have been explained in detail. All that can be 
suid now is that he has touched the worst sores of 
agriculture. Should he mature his plans well and 
prosecute them with vigour, he is in a fair way of doing 
all that can be done towards reviving the most depressed 
of our industries. No one expects him to make it 
actually flourish under existing circumstances, but he 
will have achieved a noteworthy success if he can make 
its existence less difficult and insecure. 

One curious feature about the discussion of the Land 
Question now proceeding can hardly fail to strike the 
intelligent observer. When the Liberals were in power 
on being asked for an agricultural policy they did not 
answer, as Mr. Asquith would now have us think, with 
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a mere non possumus. No, what they did say over and 
over again was that it would be indecent to propound 
any remedy till the Commission had reported. This 
body has not yet done anything of the kind, and 
appears to be prolonging its days by dawdling over the 
most trivial additions to the large bulk of evidence 
Mr. Long is on it and cannot there- 
testimony laid 


already collected. 
fore be said to act in ignorance of the 
before it. Still Mr. Shaw Lefevre the chairman knows 
very well that the programme of next Session is now 
being incubated, and we cannot help asking why he has 
not given such assistance as would be found in his 
report. Indeed we cannot be very far wrong in con- 
cluding that the circumstances of the delay point to 
some want of concord among the members. We may 
even go further. Such indications of a policy as have 
been shown by those likely to know have pointed 
to a cry for reducing rent. Indeed the statement 
is bluntly made in a ‘leading Radical journal. Now 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre is known to have extreme views on 
this question, and it would be interesting to know if he 
meditates a report that will further the interests of his 
party ; in other words, if he is trying to work out a 
plea for Land Courts, Judicial Rents and other Irish 

Should that, as is not at all unlikely, prove 
cause of delay, it is to be hoped that his 


machinery. 
to be the 
colleagues will not fail to make their convictions felt. 
The principle of Free Trade is free bargaining, and it 
would be infringed just as much by an interference 
between the contract of owner and tenant as by a duty 
on flour or barley. Nor can you end there. If you fix 
rent you may as well fix wages, fix profits, fix prices—a 

proceeding so absurd as to call for nocomment. | “erhaps 
it may be thought we are a little premature in raising 
this argument before the report is issued, but the 
members of the Commission know—or it is time they 
did—that we are not beating the air, that, in a word, 
the manner in which Liberals are hoping to cheapen 
production is by attacking the class whose capital has 
‘arried so many farmers through the crisis. 


AUSTRIA REDUX 
( NE of the most striking features of the kaleido- 


scopic situation in the Kast has been the recent 
reappearance of the arena. After all, 
Austria is the Power most concerned in the prospects 
of the Porte. Russia, no doubt, is greedier, and 
England more importunate, but by tradition, trade 


Austria in 


necessities and realisable expec tations, it is Austria who 
most plausibly claims a hearing. ‘There be some who 
discern in her the makings of another Sick Man and 
prophesy internal disruption rather than expansion to 
Salonika; who ascribe her present vitality to the 
Emperor's wisdom alone and anticipate from his demise 
the triumph of that dreadful dragon, which haunts the 
waking dreams of Young Father William. But 
hitherto, at any rate, progress—whereby we mean 
development, not destruction; advance, not adventure 
—has been soberly maintained in Austria, 
Bosnia affords overwhelming evidence of 
discretion and administrative capacity, Her present 
association with the Sultan’s mentors is at 
a reminder, if indeed such were needed, 


and 
Austrian 


least 
that she is 
still to be reckoned with in the controversy ; it is also 
an assurance that, whatever may be done by the concert 
of Europe—now for the moment in unison—will be 
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done with due deliberation. If Austria, who may be 
taken to show the way in Oriental affairs to her cousin 
Germany, endorse decided action at Yildiz, we may rest 
assured that she does so from no hysterical compassion for 
the ‘ martyrs” of Armenia, dictated by ranters however 
reverend, but as part and parcel of some high policy, 
carefully thought out and directed towards a definite 
object. The Austrians are probably still the finest 
diplomatists in the world, knowing their own minds in 
the absence of democratic dictation and commanding 
confidence by their contempt for mere trickery ; while 
by sharing in former partitions they have shown them- 
selves to be fettered by no mawkish squeamishness about 


“em 


—" 


the expropriation of their neighbours. 

Until the other day it remained, 
question, at least debateable, which side Austria would 
take in the She 
made better terms for herself by throwing the weight of 


paper ae ae 


not an open 


controversy. could doubtless have 
her influence, which means that of the whole Triplice, 
on the side of Turkey, now fully alive to the perils of 
her position. ‘There was still a possibility that she would 
do this until the safety of European Christians dwelling 


The 


treatment of subject Oriental Christians was mainly a 


in Moslem lands was seen to be definitely menaced. 


matter of sentiment, and could be glossed over easily by 
But 


the whisper of massacre concerned all Kurope and 


a quibble or two in the interpretation of treaties. 


brought home the Eastern question in a personal way to 
every traveller in the East and every one of his rela- 
tions and friends. It became a question no longer of 
the Porte’s will to reform her administration but of her 
There 
was now the risk of a grave scandal which might make 
all further support of Turkey out of the question, A 
wise diplomatist must foresee every possibility, in- 


power to restrain the fanaticism of her subjects. 


cluding that of sharing a fallen ally’s discomfiture. In 
his view it is better to be with the many who partition 
than with the one who is to be partitioned. And _ yet 
stall, Austria, who has been arousing 
no animosities in the breast however 
who possesses loval and contented Moslem 
own, 1s the only possible mediator, if 


manct sors tertia, 
of Moslems, 
fanatical ; 
subjects of her 
indeed the time for mediation be not yet passed. 


Meanwhile the friends of the Dual Monarchy will do 
well not to attach too great importance to recent 


scenes in the Reichsrath, disgraceful though they appear. 
No doubt popular feeling at Vienna runs high on the 
side of Dr. Anti-Semitism in Austria has 
incurred unnecessary discredit by an 


Lueger, and 
intimate associa- 
But 
‘put-up job’—if we 
may borrow an appropriately vulgar expression —nor 


tion with various Socialistic heretics and heresies. 
the demonstration was entirely a 


did it reflect much more than the high passions of a 
pack of baffled burghers. Dr. 


over, afforded evidence of the innocency of the move- 


Lueger’s speech, more- 
ment so offensively advertised. He expressly disclaimed 
all idea of disloyalty to the Sovereign, and his chief, if 
not his only grievance against the Government concerned 
their truckling to Magyar arrogance—a 
grievance which is shared by many wood men and true 








undoubted 


outside the Anti-Semitic party. The incident is not 
Austrian Government 
as at parliamentary institutions, which had been already 
Nor must the compromise 


alleged to have been offered by Count Badenyi, be inter- 


so much a blow at Austria or the 


discredited sufficiently. 


preted as a sign of weakness, but rather as conceding 
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the fact that Dr. Lueger and his friends are not the 
outer barbarians they have been depicted. In any case 
it is not for us or any other nation with parliamentary 
government to cast the first stone, and dub this petty 
hubbub a riot, still less the germ of revolution. 


THE JALL PALL MOKE 


To the ?. M. G.,, and especially to the author, or authors, of 
the title, ‘ A Coisoned Pup’ and similar jewx @'esprit). 
NOURCE of high official rumour, 
Fount of post-meridian wit, 
Where we have the: Newest Humour 
Bartered for a penny bit ; 


Where the Critic damns the novel 
With a desultory nod, 

And the nations, as they grovel, 
Lick the Correspondent’s rod ; 

Where the not infrequent Poet, 
Having nothing much to say, 

Takes a lot of pains to show it 
In his pretty artless way ; 

Where Autolycus displays his 
(Juite interminable rags, 

Ilaunts his millinery phrases, 
‘Trims his gastronomic tags ; 


Where the Cynic’s cheapest chaff is 
Worth a dollar by the line, 
And the Editorial Staff is 


Positively leonine ; 


Mouthpiece of the cultured Briton, 
Journal of the jaundiced bill, 

Apt with awful weight to sit on 
Belted quack and puffy pill ; 


We, your votaries, whose mental 
Reach was never very long, 
Pray you please to be as gentle, 
As you are exceeding strong ! 


Have you marked your faithful readers 
Wrestling early, wrestling late 
With the titles of your leaders, 


Till their case was desperate + 


Going gaily home to dinner 
In the underground at night, 

Have you watched us getting thinner, 
Losing all our appetite ? 


Plunged in gloomy lucubration, 
There we sit as men enthralled, 

Bathed in beady perspiration, 
Visibly becoming bald. 

Puny creatures, frail and feckless, 
Doubtless we are very dense ; 

But your humour is so reckless, 


So regardless of expense. 


Life is short for such a schooling, 
And the grave is near enough ; 
Let us off with lighter fooling, 
eed our frames with homelier stuff. 


Giant Jester! Kindly suit your 
Wit to fit our mortal span, 

Nor (as Holmes remarked) in future 

Be as funny as you can. 


0. 8. 
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NOTES 


Ir is a matter of common experience that times of which 
it is said that ‘there is nothing doing’ may be in fact 
times big with grave occurrences ; and this would seem to 
be particularly true at this moment. Sibylline is the 
epithet applied by the Italian Opinione to Lord Salisbury’s 
expressions concerning the ever present, and now specially 
present, Eastern Question. The epithet is not inappro- 
priate. Indeed, it is well chosen in a sense which perhaps 
was not fully intended by its bestower. For how could 
the Premier, with any due regard to diplomatic wisdom, 
go beyond the bounds of Sibylline restraint? The interests 
involved are so vast and so far-reaching, and it is so it~ 
portant that England’s influence should be a model of 
decision and of consideration, that Lord Salisbury might 
justly have incurred some reproach had he thus far been 
other than Siby/line in pronouncements intended for the 
reading of all sorts and conditions of men. 





More curious than the remarks of the Opimione are the 
things reported in the 7imes as having been said by ‘ those 
about’ the Turkish Government. ‘The Ambassadors, ac- 
cording to this report, are regarded as being tactless, 
‘unmannerly,’ and so futile as to be ignorant not only of 
each other’s minds but of their own. This view may be 
easily explained on the score of a not unnatural irritation, 
and it is not a view which commands serious attention. 
What is worth attention, if we accept the report as well 
accredited, is the reference to the Kurds. ‘ Turkey,’ as 
it is put, ‘is not only placed in a false and humiliating 
position before the world, but she is ordered all ‘n a 
hurry to bring the whole mass of Kurds into sub- 
jection—a people not even counted—who were quiet 
enough as long as they were let alone, but whom, now 
that they are enraged, not England herself, with all 
her resources, could coerce into submission.’ There is 
plenty of room for doubt as to the inborn quietness of the 
Kurds, and as to the limitation put upon the resources of 
England, but there is very little doubt that the words we 
have quoted represent a deliberate conviction on the part 
of the Porte, and a conviction which should not be lightly 
regarded. The difficulty which is put in such strong relief 
must no doubt have been foreseen by the Ambassadors, 
but the fact of its being published with every semblance 
of authority rather aggravates the larger and more pressing 


difficulty as to what is to be done or left undone. 


Tue ‘ Voluntary Schools’ question is not only much with 
us, but also one cannot even yet guess when it will be 
removed by any satisfactory settlement. The many 
opinions of many men expressed on the occasion of the 
deputation to Lord Salisbury and to the Duke of Devon- 
shire merit every kind of consideration, are receiving that 
consideration, and, for the present, the affair is not carried 
any further. What the Duke of Devonshire said with regard 
to ‘the abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit and exemption 
from rates of all elementary school buildings,’ is valuable 
in that it touches the one point on which there seems to be a 
chance of agreement between people who disagree on other 
points. These other points are still very ‘ unfixed,’ and it 
would be rash to prophesy any date for their fixing, despite 
the assurances given in no uncertain way by Lord Salisbury 
as to the Government’s intention to deal with the question 
as decidedly and as promptly as may be. 


Lurp Dunraven’s speech at Cardiff, where he was enter- 
tained at ‘a complimentary banquet’ on Thursday night, 
was so thoroughly keen, sensible, and well put, that it 
may produce a more ‘igstorinary rage’ than before 
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among those ‘on the other side.’ What is put forward 
there is, as is tolerably well-known, a charge that Lord 
Dunraven made a charge which he never did make, and 
as to which he has said repeatedly that he did not make 
it. The gist of the matter is this. Lord Dunraven made 
a very special and very proper request, to which we 
referred last week, to the New York authorities. That 
request was disregarded, for reasons which want explana- 
tion. Lord Dunraven, therefore, was practically driven to 
speech or writing, instead of keeping the silence which he 
would have kept, had not his hand been forced by 
other people. In was forced in this way, that a report, 
unexpected by Lord Dunraven, to qualify it no further, 
was issued with the authority of the New York Yacht 
Club. In other words, Lord Dunraven was suddenly put 
to the task of showing that, in spite of the fullest courtesy 
and reticence on his part, things had taken such a turn 
that he had personally to explain them. The explana- 
tion is complete—but will probably not satisfy American 
jealousy and misrepresentation. Indeed, Lord Dunraven 
has, all through a trying business, kept a commendably 
cool judgment. And with all liking and respect for our 
American cousins, we can hardly think that coolness, save 
in the matter of iced water, distinguishes them in ordinary 
matters. 


Tue conclusion, so far as it can be called a conclusion, 
of the Jabez Balfour trial is not likely to call forth any 
adverse opinion. The jury took their time about arriving 
at a verdict, and it must be said that the time was well 
used, both for the public and for the jurymen, who, by their 
excellent patient hearing have well earned their exemption 
for a term of ten years from having again to ‘well and 
truly try.” The result of their so trying was more or 
less foreseen, and, as we have said, will probably not call 
for that kind of comment which is too often made nowa- 
days after a thing has been decided by people assembled 
for the purpose of decision. 





Mra. Cuambertatn has taken the wisest course possible 
in dealing with the ‘messengers’ of King Prempeh—one 
might even say, in no derogatory sense, the only course 
possible to a responsible Minister who had for task to make 
things plain to a Potentate who may or may not have a 
more or less clear understanding of the proportion of 
things. It is likely enough that King Prempeh is in his 
own estimation a far greater personage than an English 
Secretary of State, and it is pretty certain that his belief 
in himself does not suffer from want of adulation. What 
would be really interesting would be to discover the kind 
of mental impression produced on his ‘ messengers,’ the 
translation of that impression to King Prempeh on their 
return, and the consequent result upon King Prempeh’s 
mind. Probably, complete puzzledom. But that is no 
more Mr. Chamberlain’s fault than it is the fault of any 
Minister that Great Britain is from the nature of things 
constantly playing schoolmaster in elementary things to 
untutored nations. 


Tue Purcell ‘commemoration’ which took the shape of 
a performance, at the Lyceum Theatre on Wednesday last, 
of the Dido and ncas, was a thing concerning which con- 
ception and execution were alike to be praised. The fact 
of Professor Stanford’s direction was in itself warrant for 
excellence. And nothing could be more fitting than that 
such a representation should be so conducted. Professor 
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Stanford is as individual in music as was Purcell him 
self. That is saying a good deal, and it is good to be 
able to say it in the teeth of a good deal of flummery 
concerning musicians of other countries than our own. 
And we may be excused for adding to so plain a 
statement the prophetic hope that Professor Stanford will 
meet, as he has already deserved, the reward of fame 
which rightly belongs to a master of harmony and melody, 
In Purcell’s days there was perhaps less discussion as to 
the alleged encroachments of orchestral on vocal music, 
and soon. But that, be it as it may be, does not alter the 
fact that Professor Stanford was emphatically the right 
man, both by skill and reputation, to conduct the perform- 
ance of last Wednesday. A fitting sequel was found in 
the proceedings in Westminster Abbey on Thursday, pre- 
sided over by Dr. Bridge as conductor of an exceptional 
and representative memorial service. Purcell’s name and 
achievements have never been slighted by true musicians, 
and it is by the efforts of true musicians that the recog- 
nition has been so well carried out. 





Tre death of His Excellency Rustem Pasha has served 
to show the remarkable manner in which contemporary 
Turkish history is written up by the London press. It 
was announced in all the papers that ‘a Mohammedan 
priest ’ was summoned to his death-bed on Sunday last to 
‘administer spiritual consolation.’ Everybody jumped to 
the conclusion that the Turkish Ambassador was, as a 
matter of course, an Islamite, whereas Rustem Pasha was an 
Italian by birth, a member of the old Venetian house of 
Marini, was born and brought up a Roman Catholic, and 
never for a single hour ceased to be a member of that 
community, On Sunday a ‘ priest ’ was indeed summoned 
to his bedside, but he was a Roman Catholic and, of course, 
administered the last Sacraments of the Church to his 
dying penitent, who, by the way, was also his very old and 
dear friend. Had His Excellency been a Mohammedan 
the Imam attached to the Embassy—there is one—would 
not have been summoned to administer ‘ spiritual consola- 
lation,’ but simply to pray. 





Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘The Government 
has passed an excellent week. Its enemies are providing 
it with crutches and so far it has been saved from its 
friends. It has found Arton and, what seemed almost as 
unlikely, it has found a majority. In a word the un- 
expected is happening with a regularity uncommon even 
in French politics. A partial explanation is that the 
President of the Council is proving himself a most apt and 
mettlesome fighter. His best friends scarcely expected of 
him such brilliant generalship and doughty pugnacity. It 
is a moot point whether M. Bourgeois’s Cabinet zs a Cabinet, 
but M. Bourgeois is indubitably a Minister. 





‘A scrap of history before I go further. In January last, 
in an important speech, M. Bourgeois elaborating his con- 
ception ofa “ Republican majority ” expressly excluded the 
Socialists from all participation in such a majority. 
Whereon M. Rouanet, a shining light among the Socialists, 
sprang to his feet and asked whether his party was also to 
be excluded from the Republic. M. Bourgeois replied : 
“Je ne puis vous exclure de la République, mais je ne puis 
vous admettre dans une majorité de Gouvernement!” To- 
day there are no stauncher Ministerialists than M. Rouanet 
and his friends. Really the alleged dulness of the Journal 
Ofjicel is unmerited obloquy. It is a side-splitting publi- 
cation —especially to readers of its back numbers. 
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«A once popular refrain ran : 

Il y en avait quatre, qui voulaient se battre, 

Il y en avait trois, qui ne voulaient pas, 

It le quatriéme disait ; ‘‘ ca ne me regarde pas !"" 
This is very much the position of the Centre, where three 
different views of the present situation find acceptance. 
One section is disposed to let the Cabinet live for a while 
in the hope that it will live to its discredit and to the 
discrediting of Radicalism in general ; these wily men vote 
with the Government. Another section would spring at 
the Ministerial throat without more ado and its members 
would voteagainst the Government. A third section would be 
deeply obliged to any one who would dictate to it a line of 
conduct, and not knowing what to do in the absence of a 
guide, philosopher and friend, does nothing and abstains 
from voting. In this way a homogeneous Ministry scrapes 
together a more heterogeneous majority than ever followed 
in the wake of this most patchwork Ministry of Concen- 
tration. 

‘Tue true inwardness of this result is certainly not 
appreciated by the average enlightened elector. He 
gathers that the Government has a majority, and_ his 
ruminations do not extend to a minute analysis of the 
brand. It is to be feared that he stops short at the re- 
fection that there must be something to be said for a 
Government that can command so much support. It is 
possible, in consequence, that the Moderates are playing 
a dangerous game. No doubt it is highly amusing to 
watch a Radical Cabinet maintain an ambassador at the 
Vatican or ask the Chamber to vote the Church or the 
Secret Service funds, but the fun may be dearly bought 
at the price of the gradual consolidation of the Ministry. 
There is even a precedent in favour of this view. After 
the fall of the Ferry cabinet the Radicals were allowed 
to wriggle into office much as M. Bourgeois has done, 
It was an understood thing that they were to be sent 
to the right-about with the briefest conceivable delay. 
In point of fact they stuck to their porte/euilles to have 
the management of the General Election, a party advan- 
tage of extreme importance in France. 





‘To make the confusion resulting from the hesitating 
attitude of the Centre—sont-ils assez gnan-gnan !—twice 
confounded the Government itself is inspired in its policy 
by a couple of perfectly distinct considerations. Its dual 
aim is to carry out a Radical programme and to proceed 
to a rehabilitation of Parliamentary virtue. Beyond a 
doubt there is no majority in the Chamber in favour of the 
first object, but there is a sheepish chuckle-headed majority 
in favour of the second, not because the operation is neces- 
sary or likely to be attained if it were, but because to 
refuse to participate in it would be to write oneself down 
an aider and abetter of rogues—such at least is the argu- 
ment of a number of weak-kneed Moderates. The 
recognition of this state of affairs will afford some sort of 
an explanation of the extraordinary cross-voting of the 
past few days and of —the next few weeks. 


‘Tue resulting situation in the Chamber is sufficiently 





comic, The Moderates—in a majority in the House—are 
disappointed at the reluctance with which the Ministry is 
putting in practice its Radical theories, in the belief that 
the Cabinet has only to act to come to grief, and the 
Ministerialists, sharing this belief, are postponing the 
realisation of their dearest hopes of enjoying the sweets of 
office a little longer. The recent speeches of MM. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, Barthou, and Deschanet afford some hope that 
the Centre in the near future will gird up its loins and try 
conclusions with its adversaries. But it would be unwise 
to credit the Centre, as a whole, with much courage and 
with any common sense. “II y a encore de beaux jours 


y79? 


pour M. Bourgeois ! 
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IN THE CITY 


FENOWARDS the end of last week there was a decided re. 
covery in the stock markets, prices improved all round, 
and with a considerable number of investment orders 
coming forward a far more cheerful feeling prevailed. 
The recovery, however, was short-lived. At the com- 
mencement of this week sales were again pressed, chiefly 
on French account, and a more unfavourable view was 
taken of the situation in Turkey, and quotations in 
many cases were lower than ever. The mining market 
has been most affected, and we have seen chartered shares 
down to 1}, Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa, 11}, 
Randfontein, 2}, and East Rand, 5}, while all the Deep Level 
mines have fallen sharply owing to rumours of a disappoint- 
ing crushing from the Geldenhuis deep property. We have 
frequently mentioned that the immediate course of prices 
of the Deep Level shares would depend on the result of the 
first Deep Level crushing, and as the Geldenhuis was the 
most developed of this class of company its crushing was 
awaited with much interest and some anxiety. At first 
there were various reports as to how much gold had been 
obtained at the first crushing. Some said that the yield 
was no better than 5 dwts. of gold to the ton, others that 
it was as much as 9 dwts. and so on. Actually we 
understand that very nearly 10 dwts. have been 
obtained, but we still ‘do not know whether that figure 
includes anything from concentrates and tailings or is 
simply the {yield from the plates. If it is the latter the 
result is highly satisfactory, for a certain amount of gold 
always clings to new plates which, of course, reduces 
the yield, but it is not unreasonable to suppose that for the 
first few crushings there will be a good deal of doubtful 
ore extracted during development to be treated. Conse- 
quently we may fairly expect that the grade of ore will 
improve, while as the plates are more used they will 
absorb less gold. On this assumption the first return of 
the Geldenhuis Deep is certainly encouraging, and this 
was the view taken by the market on Thursday when the 
official statement of the crushing was made. Granted that 
rash speculation had unduly inflated the prices of mining 
shares, there is still a basis of real value to many of them, 
and at the current quotations, East Rand, Randfontein, or 
Consolidated Goldfields, should prove remunerative. 

It is not too much to say that one of the causes which 
produced the débdcle in the mining market was the forma- 
tion of the Barnato Consolidated Mines, the Barnato Bank 
and Robinson’s Bank. The last-named was launched in 
Paris, and has not been much dealt in over here ; but the 
two Barnato undertakings were bought at ridiculous 
prices by a great number of persons who should have 
known better. We cannot say that the two concerns are 
bad because we simply do not know what assets they 
possess. They may be very valuable or they may be quite 
the reverse, but as the public has not yet been let into the 
secret, it is not sirpvisiug Uat it is beginning to take the 
latter view. Several times we have been told that the 
Bank and the Consolidated Company were going to 
make a clear statement of their assets, but nothing 
has yet come of the promise, and the only development 
is an offer by the firm of Barnato Brothers to buy 
back within six months at cost price the securities 
which they sold to the Bank. This is no doubt a very 
handsome offer, but it will not bring much comfort 
to those who bought Barnato Bank shares at an immense 
premium. It would reassure shareholders much more to 
know that they have really got good securities with a fair 
probability of an increase in value, and unless the Bank 
made a bad deal with the Barnato Brothers we cannot under- 
stand why the truth is not told without further disguise. 
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After the extreme depression of Wednesday there was 
a moderate upward reaction on Thursday, and prices of 
Home Rails, foreign stocks, American rails and mines 
showed a small recovery at the close of business. In 
Home Rails the only feature has been the strength of 
Hull and Barnsley on reports of an amalgamation with 
the North-Eastern. There has been no confirmation 
yet of the report, but a contemporary declares the 
proposed arrangement to be as follows: The Hull and 
Barnsley First Debenture stock is to receive an equal 
amount ‘of North-Eastern Three per Cent. Debenture 
stock. The Hull Second Debenture stock is to receive 
£110 of North-Eastern Three per Cent. stock. The Hull 
Ordinary stock is to receive 1 per cent. for two years from 
the date of transfer, then 1} for two years, then 1) in 
perpetuity, and to receive | per cent., or in proportion, if 
the North-Eastern earns over 0 per cent., and | per cent. 
or pro rata for every 1 per cent. paid by the North-Eastern 
Company over 7 per cent. Should the scheme really be 
carried out on these lines, Hull and Barnsley ordinary 
stock would be worth approximately about 40. 

In the American market there has been a set-back 
partly in sympathy with the fall in other departments and 
partly in consequence of the renewal of gold shipments 
from the United States. In consequence the extraordinary 
increases on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul have 
had less than no effect on the price of the stock, and the 
activity in trade of which there is no doubt has not had 
any favourable influence upon the general market. Yet in 
spite of the anxiety caused by the gold exports there are 
many favourable factors in the American situation. To 
begin with, a European war, if such a thing were to happen, 
could only benefit the United States. The prices of pro- 
duce would rise enormously and the farmers would 
reap a good harvest, while general trade would gain in 
proportion. Then there is the agreement of the Trunk 
Line Presidents for the maintenance of rates which 
has at length been ratified, and although it is not of so 
stringent a character as originally contemplated, it is 
better than any former agreement of a similar kind ; and 
for a time at least it ought to produce a beneficial effect 
on the traffies of all the roads between the seaboard and 
Chicago. That the position is improving appears also from 
a re-organisation scheme having at length been formulated 
for the Philadelphia and Reading Company. As the 
details have not yet been finally decided, it would be use- 
less to deal with the plan as cabled over. We know, how- 
ever, that the general mortgage bonds will not be disturbed, 
which is a reassuring feature; and that the burden of the 
reconstruction will fall on the income bonds and ordinary 
stock, which will have to submit to substantial assessments. 
For those investors who are not afraid to go outside their 
own country, the present time is not a bad one to pick up 
the better class of American bonds since even some of 
them have fallen a little owing to realisations. We may 
also call attention to the shares of the Central Pacific 
which have now a guarantee of 1 per cent. from the 
Southern Pacific, while the guarantee increases to 2 per 
cent. as soon as the company’s debt to the Govern- 
ment is settled. This was the arrangement secured by 
Sir Rivers Wilson, when he went to the United States last 
year on behalf of the Central Pacific stockholders, and we 
have no doubt that it will continue to be duly carried 
out. The next dividend at the rate of 1 per cent. will 
be paid on January Ist, and at the present price of 16 
Central Pacific shares return 6! per cent. This yield, 
together with an ultimate reversion to double that rate 
of interest, seems to point to the shares being a good 
speculative investment at anything near the current 
quotation, 
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A SIDE-LIGHT OF THE EASTERN QUESTION 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


\* a time when the ominous words ‘ persecution of 
Aa 


the Christians in Turkey’ are so frequently on 
the lips of the public, a brief summary of the actual 
condition of the Christian population of the Turkish 
Empire may be of interest. The most important sect of 
Christians in Turkey is the Greek schismatie or Orthodox 
—a continuation of the Byzantine Church. Separated 
from the Latin Church in 891 by Photius, whose work 
was continued and completed by Michael Cerularius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, in 1053, it differs slightly in 
dogma but extremely in ritual from the mother Chureh, 
After the conquest of Constantinople by Mahomet II. in 
1452 the Greek Patriarchate was removed from St. Sophia, 
which was converted into a Mohammedan mosque, to the 
Phanar, a district of Stamboul, on the Golden Horn, 
Mahomet granted to the Greek Patriarch judicial as 
well as religious powers over his flock, and to this 
day he can summon criminals before him and _ inflict 
punishments. He has his own police and_ prisons 
and is supreme arbiter in all disputes between Greeks 
and Greeks. The council of the Patriarchate of the 
Phanar is called the Holy Synod—a body consisting of 
twelve metropolitans, inclusive of the Patriarchs of 
Heraclea, Cyzicus, Nicomedia and Chaleedon. The Synod 
chooses the new patriarch and the Porte grants the Berat 
or diploma of investiture. The Patriarch may be tried 
and condemned by the Synod, but the sanction of the 
Porte is necessary before he can be legally deposed and 
punished. His Holiness is represented at the Porte by 
the Great Logothete, invariably a layman, and by the 
Protecdicos who with twelve judges forms a court of 
minor justice. The other orthodox patriarchs, with the 
exception of those of Alexandria, Jerusalem and Antioch, 
though numerous, have only local influence. The 
Patriarch of Jerusalem lives at the Phanar and acts as 
vicar-general to the Supreme Patriarch. The regular 
clergy of the Orthodox church follow the rule of St. Basil, 
athough a few houses of the still more ancient order of 
St. Anthony of Egypt will be found on the shores of the 
ted Sea and on the heights of Lebanon and Sinai. The 
monks in Athos are Basilian anchorites or solitaries. 
There are religious women of the Greek persuasion 
(Basilians), but their convents are not numerous. The 
total Greek orthodox population amounts to 7,000,000 
souls, distributed over the Empire, but most numerous in 
those cities and districts on the coast which were formerly 
Greek. Although the church of the Phanar is in com- 
munication, rather than communion, with that of Russia, 
the two churches are distinct ; owing probably to the fact 
that the Russian schism from Rome is of a later date, not 
having been effected until the twelfth century. 

There exists also in every Turkish city where the Greek 
element predominates another sect, known as the Greek 
Uniate, which is in communion with Rome. All told the 
Greek United Catholics number about 300,000 in Turkey, 
and depend upon a separate Patriarch in communion with 
the Greek United Catholic archbishop and bishops of the 
Greek United Churches of Illyria, Albania, Hungary,Slavonia, 
Italy, ete. The Latins or Roman Catholics number, native 
and foreign, about 4,000,000, and may be divided into five 
distinct but nevertheless united sects, the Latins proper 
or Roman Catholics, the Maronites or Syrian Catholics, 
the Chaldean United Catholics and the Armeno-Catholics. 
There are eighty-eight archbishops and bishops of the 
Latin Church, but some forty of these are non-resident 
and merely titulary bishops. The Italian Catholic popu 
lation of the capital amounts to 32,000 souls, all of them 
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much attached to their religion. 
Austrian missions are numerous throughout Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Palestine, and are entrusted to the Jesuits, 
whe have nine missions, with head-quarters at Pera and 
(xvsaria—the Dominicans most numerous in Armenia 
proper, and the Franciscans, Capuchins, and Lazarists in 
Syria and Palestine 

“To these may be added the Brothers of the Christian 
Doctrine, who have schools in almost all the large cities 
of the Empire, and a great many religious houses for 
women belonging to nearly all the more important orders. 
Most of these ladies keep schools for girls of all classes 
of society, and not a few of their institutions are attended 
by Mohammedan children, but only in Syria do they 
ever make a convert. The Jesuits have well-managed 
colleges in all their missions, and these are attended by 
youths of all denominations, and especially by Armenians, 
who to their credit are always eager to avail themselves 
of any educational advantages. The Domiaican missions, 
like the Franciscan, date from the foundation of the 
two orders in the thirteenth century. At cne time the 
Friar Preachers must have exercised a great influence in 
Armenia, for in the church at Bitlis (Gregorian) may 
still be seen some very ancient frescoes representing St. 
Dominic and other saints of his order. The headquarters 
of these missionaries are Smyrna, Pera, Van, and Mossul. 
Mossul is a great centre of Roman Catholic missionary 
labour, and contains the residence of the Apostolic vicar 

a magnificent palace—and handsome monasteries be- 
longing to the principal orders of missionaries, that of 
the Dominicans being exceptionally extensive and well 
organised, 

The Maronites number about 200,000 souls, and were 
united to the Church of Rome in 1182. They inhabit the 
Lebanon, and are conspicuous for their simple characters, 
They have been frequently victims of the Druses, notably 
in 1860, when some 16,000 of them were massacred. 
Their Metropolitan is the Patriarch of Antioch, who 
always adds the name of Peter to his own. They have 
nine bishopries, of which Beyrout, Tripolis, Aleppo, 
Damascus, Baalbeck, Sidon, and Cyprus are archiepiscopal, 
and two, Bitlis and Eden, episcopal Sees. The Maronites 
haye been for many years past under the protection of 
France. There is a Maronite College in Rome. The 
liturgical language is Syriac, and the ritual closely re- 
sembles the Armenian, but is much less elaborate. 

The Armenian Catholics count about 200,000—mostly 
residents of the large cities. They have a Patriarch, 
Mgr. Azarian, whose seat is in Constantinople (Pera), and 
a numerous hierarchy. Their ritual varies little from the 
Gregorian, and Mass is said in the ancient Armenian 
language. ‘Their bishops and missionaries being mostly 
educated in the Mechitarist monasteries of Venice, Rome 
and Vienna, are well-informed men and superior to the 
Gregorians, who have only begun in late years to develop 
higher education among their clergy. These Gregorians, 
who rank third in point of numbers—cirea 3,000,000 
spread over all’parts of the world— 2,900,000 being resident 
inthe Turkish Empire. The Gregorians separated from the 
Latins at the Synod of Dovin in 596, having refused to 
acknowledge the decrees of the Council of Chaleedon on 
the subject of the monophystic doctrine concerning the 
Divine nature of Christ. This Church is closely allied in 
dogma and ritual to the Roman Church. — Its liturgy was 
indirectly influenced by the Catholic missionaries of the 
seventeenth century, and is extremely Latin in its cere- 
monial, 

The Nestorians, or Jacobite Christians, are a small body, 
who hold the doctrine of Nestorius, that of two persons as 
Well as two natures in Jesus Christ. They have a Patriarch 
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and three bishops, but no monasteries. Their very old 
monastery at Mossul is in the hands of the Chaldean 
Catholics of the same rite. The Protestants in Turkey 
are not numerous. There are some 35,000 natives, 
mostly Armenians, and possibly 50,000 foreigners of 
various nationalities. The great centre of the Church of 
England mission is, it is needless to say, Jerusalem— 
whence a very considerable work radiates to all parts 
of the Empire. The American Nonconformist Missions 
are very active, and have certainly influenced the Armenian 
movement in a marked degree. 

It must be remembered that accurate statistics of the 
population of Turkey are extremely difficult to obtain. 
The Mohammedans invariably refuse to give the number 
of their women and children, and the Christians, for 
political reasons, are very shy and consequently very apt 
to mislead the censors. 


LESS-KNOWN LONDON 
WI.—THE TRINITY HOUSE 


W. have of late been proving the rare value of the 

archives of corporations, guilds, family documents, 
and the like as side-lights to history. Not a few such 
quarries still remain to be worked, and of them probably 
none affords so rich a promise as the records of the Trinity 
House. For with the activities of that ancient body are 
largely bound up the naval annals of our country. Spring- 
ing into being during the early years of our efforts at sea- 
trading, it is not a little owing to the wise administration 
of our maritime affairs by the Trinity Corporation that we 
gradually acquired the sovereignty of the seas. 

The first document concerning the ‘Trinity House 
whereof we have any knowledge is a licence (of date 
19th March, 4th Henry VIIL) to found a guild in honour 
of the Holy Trinity and St. Clement; but traditionally 
the fraternity is believed to have taken its rise early in the 
fifteenth century from a guild of seamen located at Dept- 
ford Strond; which guild, having become prosperous, was 
incorporated (May 20th, 1514) at the instance of Sir Thomas 
Spert, Knight, the Controller of the Navy to Henry VIIL, 
and master of the Henry Grdce d Dieu, a huge gilt four- 
master in which the bluff king sailed to Calais on his way 
to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. In Stepney Church is 
a monument to Spert, who is there referred to as the ‘ first 
Founder and Master’ of the guild. 

By this charter the brethren of the guild are granted 
leave to ‘have and hold to them, and their successors, all 
the lands and tenements which they now have in Dept- 
ford Strond ’ (chiefly almshouses for poor marines), and to 
elect one master, four wardens, and eight assistants for the 
governance of the fraternity. The brethren are further 


> 


given ‘ power and authority . of granting and making 


laws, ordinances, and statutes for the relief, increase, 
and augmentation of the shipping of this our realm of 
England.’ 

At first the duties of the guild were chiefly concerned 
with pilotage and the preservation of sea-marks; but in 
1520 Henry VIIL., in pursuance of his father’s policy to 
create a navy, established the Admiralty and Navy Boards, 
and placed the building yard at Deptford under the control 
of the Guild. 

From that time to the present, although the corporation 
has undergone many changes, it has never ceased to watch 
over and promote the interests of navigation and the 
national marine. During the brief reigns of Edward V1. 
and Mary the fleet was allowed to fall into disrepair and 
navigation to languish, but with the accession of Elizabeth 
a more active spirit became manifest in naval matters, and 
enlarged duties naturally fell upon the Trinity House. In 
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the eighth year of Elizabeth an Act was passed empower- 
ing the brethren to erect sea-marks. ‘Therein the corpo- 
ration is styled ‘a company of the chiefest and most expert 
masters and governors of ships... charged with the 
conduct of the Queen’s navy, who are bound to foresee 
the good increase and maintenance of ships, and of all 
kind of men traded and brought up by water craft, most 
meet for Her Majesty’s marine service.’ 

The Act notes that by the destroying of sea-marks on the 
coasts injury was done to both home and foreign trade ; 
and the corporation is empowered not only to preserve old 
and erect new sea-marks, but to fine any one who destroyed 
such beacons. By these wise ordinances navigation was 
vastly promoted ; merchant adventurers greatly multiplied ; 
ships of larger size than theretofore were built (often with 
a view to being used as war-ships); dockyards, indeed, 
buzzed with activity and the busy-bees of commerce and 
‘adventure ’ infested all the seas. 

Under James L., of ‘ pawky’ memory, the corporation 
charter was revised. Now, for the first time, the 
brethren were distinguished as Elder and Younger. ‘The 
governing body was increased by the addition of eighteen 
Elder Brethren, bringing the number up to thirty-one. 
There was ample need for this increase owing to the 
greatly augmented duties of the corporation. In the later 
vears of Elizabeth, what with duties afloat, inspection of 
naval stores, pilotage, buoys, ballastage, etc., the baker's 
dozen of the governing body must have been the hardest 
worked officials in the kingdom. 

A couple of interesting chapters might be written on 
the corporation’s doings in regard to the suppression of 
piracy in the narrow seas, and its fight over the question of 
lighthouses, which were, in the first instance, erected by 
private individuals (under patents) for their own profit. 
Not only had the brethren to contend against these 
private rights (the last of which were not abolished till 
1836), but also to overrule the objection of inhabitants of 
coast regions who complained that the lighthouses would 
‘take away God’s grace from them, as they will have no 
more benefit from shipwrecks.’ 

The corporation’s first lighthouses were set up in the 
early years of the seventeenth century, and its work 
under that head, directed by the ablest engineers, still 
constitutes one of its highest claims upon the gratitude of 
the country. 

In addition to these duties the Trinity House had, in 
times when enlistment was slow, to impress both masters 
and seamen for the king’s ships, to adjudicate (as the Elder 
Brethren still do) upon certain cases in the Admiralty 
Court, to hear and determine complaints of officers and 
men in the merchant service, to punish seamen for mutiny 
and desertion, and not unfrequently to ransom captives. 
The bylaws of the corporation in the reign of James II, 
contain some curious regulations. Every master home- 
ward bound, for instance, was to unshot his guns at 
Gravesend on penalty of twenty nobles. Strype tells us 
that every mariner who swore, blasphemed, or got drunk 
on board ship was by the rules of the Trinity House 
obliged to pay one shilling to the ship’s poor-box, while 
no one, unless sick, could absent himself from prayers 
without forfeiting sixpence. 

Matters are now very much changed. Since 1854 the 
duties of the Elder Brethren have been greatly circum- 
scribed and more clearly defined than in former years, 
They are confined to the construction and maintenance of 
lighthouses, buoys, beacons, and sea-marks of all descrip- 
tions, to the control of the pilot service along a large 
portion of the coast, to keeping the waterways free from 
obstructions, such as wrecks, etc., and to the administration 
of the funds left to their charge for charitable purposes. 
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It is hard to say what is the amount under the corpora- 
tion’s absolute control ; but in addition thereto a large sum 
passes through their hands for lighthouse and beacon service. 
This is maintained by the light-dues on ships which are 
paid to the Board of Trade, and in turn derived therefrom 
as required. 

Before the existing Trinity House was built the cor- 
poration’s business was transacted at the old house in 
Water Lane, which was twice destroyed by fire, first by 
the great conflagration of 1660 and again in 1714, when 
most of its archives were destroyed. 

The present edifice—on the north side of Tower Hil| 
—was built in 1798 by Samuel Wyatt. Of the Doric order, 
its principal front bears the sculptured arms—the Cross 
between four ships under sail-—of the corporation (derived 
from the ‘shipp sable sette on fyve Gules’ of the arms of 
Sir Thomas Spert), medallions of George III. and 
Queen Charlotte, the four chief lighthouses, ‘ete. The 
entrance hall contains models of lighthouses, light- 
ships, etc., and throughout the building models of various 
kinds abound, including one of an Al1_ battle ship, 
believed to be the Britannia, built at Chatham in 1682. 
The staircase is adorned by a large picture containing 
twenty-three portraits of elder brethren and officers in 
1794, by Gainsborough Dupont. In the Court-room, 
among other portraits, is one of the Prince of Wales, by 
Frank Holl, painted in 1887. He is represented standing 
by a table draped with the Union Jack; but, very curiously, 
the Union is down, signifying distress. ‘This was pointed 
out to the painter as being of ill omen. He was going 
abroad at the time, and said he would rectify the error on 
his returning, but did not live long enough to do so. 

Among other protraits are interesting half-lengths of 
(Jueen Elizabeth and James -‘I., and of Charles II. and 
James II. (by Kneller); whole lengths of William IV, 
(Master 1829-31) and Queen Adelaide, by Sir W. Beechey, 
and of George III. and Queen Charlotte, by Ramsay and 
pupils. There is also a Kneller portrait of the Earl of 
Craven, respecting which an interesting story is told. In 
1082 the hearth-money tax was applied for at the Corpora- 
tion’s house at Deptford, and on payment being refused, 
the collector distrained upon the goods of the brethren, 
seizing among other things the Craven portrait. A similar 
course was taken two years later; but the corporation 
fought the case and obtained a return of their goods. 

Among other portraits is one, by Lucas, of the Iron 
Duke, who—Master from 1837 till his death—took great 
pride in presenting newly appointed pilots with their 
certificates, making them a little speech, and reminding 
them that it was the duty of all to do their utmost for the 
honour and welfare of England. 

Many are the portraits of other notables who, in their 
day and generation, did their mightiest for the old country. 
They include Lord Howe (by Gainsborough), Admiral 
Drake, General Monk, and Sir John Woolmore (by 
Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A )—this a specially fine specimen 
of the British sea-dog. May his like long survive! ‘These 
were all officially connected with the Trinity House: 
as was also Sir John Leake (Master 1709-1710), 
whose portrait shows him ina sort of bed-gown that ill- 
accords with his high courage and martial spirit, He was 
one of the greatest commanders of his time, and engaged 
in most of the actions of note during the reigns of William 
and Anne, including the desperate attempt to break the 
boom previous to the relief of Londonderry. But the 
whole House is full of the records of heroes and heroic 
work. One might fill volumes with them ; and it is to be 
hoped that ere long we may see published such portion 
thereof as would throw light upon the history of our Navy 
and mercantile marine. 
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Special Advantages to the Naval and Military Professions. 


DEATH DUTIES. 
PROVISION MAY BE MADE BY MEANS OF LIFE ASSURANCE TO MEET THESE DUTIES. 
Any New or Old Policy—Absolutely the Property of the Assured—will be 
endorsed whenever desired, during lifetime, making the Claim payable to meet 
Estate Duty BEFORE Probate is obtained. 








Invested Funds. 2, 
Claims and Surrenders Paid Len 
Bonuses declared . 43,288,236 


Further icine on ae lication. 
CHARLES won Aplic Actuary an? Secretary, 





GRESHAM 
LIFE: 
OFFICE, 


Ohief Office: St. Mildred’s House, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
ASSETS exceed . . £5,500,000 


There is nothing desirable in Life Assurance which the Society 
does not furnish cheaply and intelligibly. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


Founded 
1848. 





You cannot afford to do your writing in the old way! 
By Speciai Warrants of Appointment to 





H.M. The Queen. H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


Remington 
‘Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 100 Gracechurch St., London, B.C. 





ESTABLISHED NEARLY 150 YEARS. 


MORRELL'S 
INKS 


NULLI SECUNDUS. 


To be had of all Stationers and Booksellers, 


SUFFERERS FROM 
INFLUENZA, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
CHEST COMPLAINTS, 
Will derive much benefit, and their convalescence will be greatly accelerated by using 


HALL’S COCA WINE. 


Itis NOT A PATENT MEDICINE but a valuable preparation highly recom- 
mended by the MEDICAL PRESS AND PROFESSION throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Of Chemists and Wine Merchants everywhere, 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Bottle, 
or Post Free from the Proprietors— 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO., BOW, LONDON. 
No Wine is genuine unless the Proprietor’s Signature is written across the Jabel. 


A Testing Sample sent Post Free on receipt of name and address. 
A FEW CLASSES ONLY WILL PROVE THE EFFICACY OF THE WINE 





“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED & 


TO THE WANTS 
OF INFANTS” V0 
SirChas A Cameron M.D. 


} HIGHLY 4 













FOR 
INFANTS 
CHILDREN. 
< INVALIDS & 
NUTRITIOUS THE AGED. 





R. M’7DOWELL 
AND SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 


Shortbread, 
Pitcaithly Bannocks, 
Petticoat Tails Shortbread, 
and Scotch Cakes. 





60 George Street, 19 Frederick Street, & 1 Wemyss Place, 
EDINBURGH. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


JOHN KNOX. A Biography. By P. Hume 


Brown. With plate Frontispieces and other Illustrations. Two 
volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN DON 


QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA. By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 
SAAVEDRA. Done into English by HENRY EDWARD WATTS. A 
New Edition, with Notes, original and selected. In Four Volumes, 
square crown 8vo, art canvas, price 6s, each. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. His Life and 
Works. By H. E. Watts. (Uniform with Don Quixote.) A new 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with a complete Bibliography and 
Index. Price 7s. 6d. 


DYNAMICS. By P. G. Tar, M.A, Pro- 


fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Its Nature and Composition. By C. 
M. AIKMAN, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 
3s. 6d. 


PLEA FOR A SIMPLER LIFE. By GEORGE 


S. KeituH, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 


JULIAN HOME: A Tale of College Life. By 


FREDERICK W. FARRAR, Dean of Canterbury. Fourteenth Edition, 
with ro full-page Illustrations by STANLEY BERKELEY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


NOTES ON THE DISTRICT OF MENTEITH. 


For Tourists and others. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, price 1s., and cloth, 2s. 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE TO SPAIN AND POR- 


TUGAL. Edited by Joun Lomas, and revised by him during a visit 
to the Peninsula this year. Tenth Edition, with Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


BRIGHTON AS I HAVE KNOWN IT. By 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, price Is. 


AN ISLE IN THE WATER. By Karuarine 


TYNAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


DR. QUANTRILL’S EXPERIMENT. The 


Chronicle of a Second Marriage. By T. INGLIS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW. By Butancue 


Lortus TOTTENHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE VEIL OF LIBERTY: A Tale of the 


Girondins. By P£RONNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


MORTON VERLOST. By Marcuerite 


BRYANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A MODERN CRUSADER. By Sorut F. F. 


VEITCH. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In Twenty-Five Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, containing Photogravure 
Frontispieces printed on Japanese paper, bound in Art Canvas, gilt 
top, price 2s, 6d. per volume; or, in full limp leather, gilt edges, 
price 3s. 6d. per volume. 


VOL 1. NOW READY, 





A. & C., BLACK, SoHo Square, LONDON 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 


NEW BOOKS. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S TRIP TO THE BALTIC. 


’ ry. 
THE LOG OF THE ‘TANTALLON CASTLE.’ ‘To the 
Baltic - back with Mr. Giadstone. By Henry W. Lucy. _ Illustrated 
by W. Wy tur, A.R.A., Lintey SAMBOURNE, E. T. REED, and others, 
Crown ea cloth extra, 6s. 


MY EXPERIENCES IN MANIPUR AND THE NAGA 


HILLS. By the late Major-General Sir JAMEs JoHNsTONE, K.C.S.L., etc. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth 16s. 


IRONCLADS IN ACTION. A Sketch of Naval Warefare 
from 1855 to 1895, with some Account of the Development of the Battleship in 
England. Ry H. W. Witson. With an Introduction by Capt. A. T, 
Manan, U.S.N. With numerous Illustrations, Maps, Plans, and Tables, 
Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. 


CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By 


General Sir EvELyN Woop, V.C., etc. Forming the Third Volume in the 
ms all Mall Magazine Library.’ With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


WITH THE YACHT, CAMERA, AND CYCLE IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. By the Earl of Cavan, K.P. With nearly 100 


Full-page Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. 


FAMOUS HORSES: With Portraits, Pedigrees, Principal 
Performances, Descriptions of Races, and v arious interesting items extending 
over a period of nearly two centuries. By THeo Taunron. With nearly 
200 Portraits of Famous Racehorses. One handsome volume, crown 4to, 
cloth extra, 42s. net. 


THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR. Compiled from Japanese, 


Chinese, and Foreign Sources. By VLApimiR, lately of the ~ * * * Diplo- 
matic Mission to Corea. With Maps and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
400 pp., cloth, 16s. 


DR. JOHNSON AND THE FAIR SEX. A Study of 


Contrasts. By W. H. Craic, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn. With Portraits of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson (after Reynolds), Mrs. Abington, Miss Burney, Mrs. Carter, 
Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Delany, Mrs. Garrick, Mrs. Knowles, Mrs, 
Lennox, Mrs. Macaulay, Mrs Montagu, Miss Hannah Moore, Mrs. Thrale 
(Mrs. Piozzi), and Mrs. ‘Siddons. Small post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC STEAM 


NAVIGATION. With some Account of Early Ships and Shipowners. By 
Henry Fry, Ex-President of Dominion B vard of Trade of Canada, and 
Lloyd’s Ageut at Quebec. With Map and over 50 Illustrations of Ships and 
Portraits of Owners. Crown 8 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 


A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG. By Cuartes 


Lams. With numerous Designs by Mr. C. O. Murray, and engraved by 
R. PATrerson. Post 8vo, 2s. 


The ag fthis most humorous of all the Essays of Elia has been admirably 
nthe by Mr. O. Murray, and the numerous illustrations are b: autifully printed 
in colours by E nda Evans. 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE ACTIVE AND 


THE SEDENTARY. By N. E. Yorke-Davies, Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, M.R.C.S., Author of Foods Jor the Fat, 
Third Edition (Fourth Thousand). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JULES VERNE’S NEW WORK. 


CAPTAIN ANTIFER. By Jutes Verne, Author of 


Around the World in Eighty Days, etc. With nearly 70 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE MARBLE CITY. Being the Strange Adventures of 
Three Boys. By R. D. Cyerwope. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt, 5s. 

THE HUNTING OF THE AUK. By Frank Cowper, 


M.A. Illustrated by F.C. Parterson, and the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE NEW HOUSE MASTER. A School Story. By 


CHARLES Epwarpes. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 55. 


SEA YARNS FOR BOYS. Spun by an Old Salt. By W. 


J. HENDERSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE SHEIK’S WHITE SLAVE. Being an Account of 


the Unveiling of the Mysteries of the Temple of Djaramos, the City of the 
Desert. By RaymMonpD Rairg. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ANNE OF ARGYLE; or, Cavalier and Convent. By 


GrEorGE Eyre Topp. One vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WALDEN STANYER; Boy and Man. By Dr. Joserx 


PARKER. One vel. crown n Bv0, cloth, 6s. 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SAMPSON L LOWS ANNUAL, 1896 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


A New Srory sy R. D. Blackmore, (Author of Lorna Doone), entitled SLAIN 
BY THE DOONES. 

An OriGInAL Story sy W. Clark Russell, entitled 7YE REVENGE OF 
THE DEAD. 

AN me rer ai BY S. R. Crockett, entitled THAT POPISH PARSON 

A Cuarminc Story sy Jules Claretie, entitled BOUM-BOUM 

An Oricinat Srory sy Jules Lemaitre, entitled 4 MAKER OF IMAGES, 
Also ORIGINAL PoEMs, etc. Beside the Cocoukep SEPARATE PLATE, ‘ TH® 
FounD.inG’ (after Louis Deschamp’s Picture in the Luxembourg), there will 
also be a charming CALENDAR FOR 1896, with the Seasons—Spring, Summer 
Autumn, Winter—in Colours and Gold. 





Lonpon : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LtTp, 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lang, E.C. 
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REVIEWS 


ARMS, ART AND DIPLOMACY 


Reminiscences of Thirty Years of My Lite. By Sir JOSEPH 
CROWE, K.C.M.G., C.B. London: Murray. 


We confess to having {taken up this volume with soine 
misgivings. Every one in these days who has met a few more 
celebrities or travelled a little further than his neighbours 
succumbs to the entreaties of the family circle and inflicts upon 
an already surfeited world his not very startling adventures, 
which might perchance have made a readable magazine article, 
put do coldly furnish forth a volume of four hundred pages. 
But these reminiscences are not only good reading for an idle 
hour, the latter portion is a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the European situation at a critical period. 

On the Ist January, 1846, appeared the first number of the 
Daily News,and Mr. Crowe at the age of twenty was employed 
by that journal at three guineas a week as a reporter for all 
work. From that time until 1860 he was a journalist, when, by 
a rather unusual transition, he exchanged journalism for the 
service of the Foreign Office. Perhaps <uch transitions may be 
rarer still in the future than they have been in the past, for the 
‘new journalism’ hardly educates its votaries, whatever their 
other merits, to respect the necessary reticences of diplomatic 
life. Mr. Crowe, indeed, writes more like a diplomatist than a 
journalist and rarely enough allows himself the luxury of saying 
anything either very severe or very funny. An intimate know- 
ledge of several foreign languages has served the author well 
throughout life and enabled him finally to exchange the 
precarious earnings of the special correspondent for the settled 
income of a consul. 

Not the least entertaining passages of this book are those 
which deal with Cavalcaselle, the author’s collaborateur in those 
works dealing with art-history and criticism which have made 
their joint names household words to all who have studied, even 
superficially, the great European galleries. A first chance 
meeting on the road to Berlin, followed by another before the 
glorious Agnus Det of Van Eyck in the gallery of that capital, 
gradually ripened into an intimacy which, in spite of frequent 
separations, has borne fruit in the works above referred to. 

On several occasions Sir Joseph Crowe seems to have had 
good reason to complain of scurvy treatment on the part of 
newspapers which he had served well, but it may be that such 
abrupt severings of association are inevitable between the 
special correspondent and his employers when times become 
less stirring. In any case the tone and temper in which these 
incidents are here treated are admirable, though periods some- 
times followed during which the materials wherewith to make 
a breakfast were wanting. However, something always turned 
up when things were at their worst, though we can see that, in 
spite of the author’s good humoured tone, they were sometimes 
very bad indeed. 

Hopes of a permanent appointment as director of an art 
school led Crowe to Bombay shortly before the breaking out 
ofthe Mutiny, and ere long circumstances which enabled him 
to obtain, and the facility which enabled him to chronicle, ex- 
clusive information led him back into the paths of journalism 
as a special correspondent. After some time spent as editor 
of an Indian journal, bad health landed him again in England, 
whence he scon hurried to join the Austrian press in the north 
of Italy as representative of the Zzmes at headquarters in the 
war of 1859. On Crowe’s arrival the battle of Magenta had 
been fought, and the Austrian army was facing the allied forces 
in the neighbourhood of Verona, its leaders hoping to restore 
its prestige by a striking victory. The fifty pages which are 
devoted to a description of the battle of Solferino form the 
best and clearest account we have seen of that most confused 
and confusing engagement. The whole campaign indeed 
is one of the least decisive in itself which military annals 
record, As our author says (p. 294), ‘The battle of Magenta 
came to an end, leaving the French Emperor doubtful whether 
he had or had not been beaten, whilst the Austrians only left 
the field because they were bid to do so by Count Gyulai,’ who 
was shortly afterwards superseded. The battle of Solferino 
itself, though a more pronounced defeat for the Austrians, 
‘eems to have been conducted without much method on either 
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side, and indeed could have been the result of no deep’y laid 
plans or elaborate strategy, for every line of this narrative 
proves what has been probably by now conceded on all 
hands—viz., that ‘the meeting of the French and Austrian 
armies on the ground between the Chiese and the Mincio 
was entirely unexpected. Why the Austrians, though 
strongly posted and fighting valiantly, were obliged to retreat 
and take refuge in Verona is made abundantly clear by the 
fact that the army was in a totally unfit condition to 
embark on a campaign at that time. Most important 
organic changes were actually in the course of being 
carried out at the very moment when war was declared 
by Austria. A short service system was taking the place 
of the longer period of seven years formerly in force, and 
the whole army was in a state of transition, being composed to 
no small extent of raw recruits. Ifthe condition of the army 
was defective the manner in which the commissariat arrange- 
ments were carried out was worse. In fact the instrument was 
faulty and it was unskilfully handled ; there was no correct in- 
formation as to the movements of the French, and the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, who was nominally in command, seems to have 
been unable to direct affairs intelligibly himself or to select 
any one else competent to lead. There is no doubt that at the 
moment both Austria and Prussia were ill-prepared to meet a 
well organised and directed attack. There seems to have been 
an almost universal opinion prevalent in Germany in the early 
part of 1859 that the campaign in Italy would be accompanied 
or followed by one on the Rhine, and only the jealousies of 
Austria and Prussia prevented a Germanic alliance directed 
against France. The student of that period will find much to 
interest him in this portion of the book. The observations of 
Sir Joseph Crowe serve to confirm the view that Napoleon III. 
was never anything better than a toolin the hands of abler 
nen, having no claims to be considered a statesman in any sense 
of the term, living in his politics for the hour alone. The haste 
with which he withdrew from this war after securing Savoy and 
Nice for France deprived him of any gratitude from Italy and 
left Germany free to organise herself under Austria or Prussia. 
Of any profound scheme of policy in any direction there is no 
sign, the only substitute for it is to be discovered in an ingenious 
trick by which he led the Austrian Emperor to believe that the 
preliminaries he was invited to sign were actually those which 
the Cabinets of London, Prussia and Russia were prepared to 
support by armed intervention, so that Francis Joseph, believing 
himself deserted by Prussia, entered into the Peace of Villa- 
franca. Yet at that very moment the Prussian forces were 
being called out and, had Austria been ready to rearrange 
matters in Germany with Prussia, she need not have ceded 
Lombardy. That this would have been better for Europe we 
do not say, but that it might easily have come about there can 
be little doubt. 

The last fifty pages of this work are devoted to an account of a 
special mission entrusted to Sir J. Crowe, in the course of which 
he visited the various German Courts to gather information for 
Lord John Russell, on which the latter might found the policy 
to be pursued by this country. How this mission was carried 
out, what the state of Prussia was immediately before the 
Bismarck régime and what the views of the leading minds in 
Germany were on the coming crisis may be read here and will 
be read by all who are interested in the European politics of 
the last fifty years. His successful labours in this vineyard won 
for Sir Joseph the post of Consul-General at Leipsic and in 
this haven, after many wanderings, we leave our journalistic 
Ulysses, hoping that some day he may redeem his promise to 
give us an account of his experiences in the public service 
since 1860. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK 


The Second Jungle Book. By RUPYARD KIPLING. With 
Illustrations by J. Lock woop KipincG, C.1.E. London: 
Macmillan. 


Sequels to brilliant achievements are dangerous things to 
handle ; and as a rule they land him who attempts them in a 
kind of quagmire. But there comes sometimes the greatest 
rule, that rules are made to be broken by exceptions, and there 
is no denying that Mr. Kipling has illustrated this special rule 
with mastery and nicety, His first story of Mowgli and of the 
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effect that Mowgli produced upon the Englishman and upon the 
Englishman’s big chief, the German, made one long to hear 
more than was then clearly revealed about Mowgli’s up-bringing. 
That longing was satisfied, and satisfied to perfection, in Zhe 
Jungle Book where we heard, and were never tired of hearing, 
the strange circumstances in which Mowgli got his first views 
of the world. The thing was so vivid, so convincing, that it 
was as if, after ages of Latin grammar and weariness and 
scorn thereat, Romulus and Remus had come suddenly alive 
in the very new and very old Empire which Mr. Kipling 
knows as few writers know any one thing. Then came 
the third difficulty. The second had been victoriously met. 
The explanation had been given, and had proved quite as 
delightful as the story of the ‘miracle’ which called for ex- 
position. There was yet a little more demanded by an eager 
multitude of readers. And it must probably have been a 
wonder to Mr. Kipling himself if it were possible to carry the 
wondrous tale yet a little further, without a suspicion of monotony 
or staleness. There was an unusual opportunity for repetition : 
and there may have been a temptation to avoid repetition by 
taking some new and eccentric course. The notion of the 
Wolf-child opens up so many vistas of fairy-tale and folk-lore, 
of were-wolves and other kindred things of dread, that it could 
not have surprised any practised reader if Mr. Kipling, yielding 
to this temptation, had somewhat spoiled the charming sim- 
plicity of his facts—for one accepts them as facts in reading— 
by some more or less fantastical overlaying of theory best left to 
folk-loreists. Mr. Kipling, whether these doubts did or did not 
beset him, has given a very complete answer to the time-worn 
question, ‘Is it ever safe to repeat an achievement of a special 
kind?’ The question is one which occurs over and over again 
in every branch of art, and the same answer recurs also over 
and over again, ‘ No, it is not safe, but one who greatly dares 
may bring it triumphantly to the test.’ Mr. Kipling has thus 
dared, and in Zhe Second Jungle Book has given us in the very 
best sense a sequel to the book which went before. That is, 
wherever there was a loose thread he has knotted it, and that 
without any disturbance to the pleasure of imagination that 
he had formerly offered to his readers. He is in the best way 
precise and not pedantic. Things are explained enough, and 
not too much. The difficulty of striking the right note in such 
a matter must be always present to any writer of fiction, and it 
must be more than common present to a writer who has made 
a very great mark, among other works of note, by a very 
special kind of book which he follows up in, as it were, a 
prolonged postscript. And he who has,as Mr. kipling has, 
the art of leaving just the right amount to the reader’s own 
imagining, is by that very quality alcne a writer of power and 
mark. 

There are so many things in 7he Second jungle Book to 
which we should like to make particular reference, that the 
question of selection within the limits of a review becomes 
rather difficult. But we cannot go far wrong in singling out 
for especial notice the chapter headed ‘ Letting in the Jungle.’ 
In this we have, to begin with, the delightful converse between 
Mowgli and his Wolf Brethren repeated in the most attractive 
and perfect fashion, then we come to the great little trouble 
which is the beginning of a really great matter. We have 
the human and the Wolf interests involved together, with 
Mowgli as a sort of Moderator: we have the doubt and the 
decision : and we come, by well observed and well kept grada- 
tions, to the great and merited retribution. At the end of the 
village that has courted this fate, ‘The Jungle ‘will swallow 
these shells,’ said a first voice in the wreckage. ‘It is the outer 
walls that must lie down,’ said Mowgli. And then came the 
elephant’s attack, urged somewhat by an old memory, and then 
things crumbled. The book is a book that must be read, and 
will be read, with delight. Therefore do we add, with a too 
brief word in admiration of Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling’s drawings, 
to this appreciation only the last stanza of Mowgli’s song after 
the upheaval which the Jungle Folk accomplished. 


I have untied against you the club-footed vines, 
I have sent in the Jungle to swamp out your lines. 
The trees—the trees are on you ! 
The house-beams shali fall, 
And the Xavela, the bitter Xareda, 
Shall cover you all! 
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THE CROWNING CARNAGE 


Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign. By General Sir EVELYN 
Woop, V.C, etc. London: Low. 

Waterloo; A Narrative and a Criticism. By E. L. 5S. HORs- 
BURGH, B.A. London: Methuen. 


In some minds quite undue importance is attached to the 
three days’ campaign between the Sambre and the Forest of 
Soignes. It is thought that the fighting has comparatively few 
lessons for us when we have so many battles of more recent 
date, which might be expected and in fact do afford us infinitely 
more instruction. But the one and all sufficient answer to this 
is that Englishmen will read nearly anything about Waterloo, 
and they can for the most part be got to read about more distant 
fights as a task only. Moreover, there are lessons, and those 
great ones, to be learnt from Ligny to Waterloo, lessons applic- 
able to all times and places. First of these we would place the 
lesson that confidence is better than enthusiasm, and that a 
battle is half lost before it has begun if there is any self-seeking 
or tendency to take offence evident among the leaders. We 
suppose no one now doubts that Napoleon ought to have won, 
if his plans had been carried out as he wished. In some 
respects his devices were never equalled in genius throughout 
his whole career. But he had no longer the health to see to 
everything in person, he became lethargic at a crisis, and not 
only did one or two of his chiefs bear him a grudge at critical 
moments, but they themselves had no longer the battalion and 
company leaders who had been trained in their task from the 
time of the Revolution. Waste in war had worn them away, 
and deseriion in the previous year had broken the back of the 
Grand Army, on which such a drain had been imposed in Russia, 
in Spain, in the reduction and reorganisation under the first 
Restoration. All in all, perhaps half the men in the ranks were 
either recruits or men from whom waning years had sapped 
the vitality. At the least it will be admitied Napoleon had 
commanded better and more homogeneous armies. On the 
other hand, we have often thought (and the more we read the 
deeper the idea roots) that Napoleon was much less anxious, we 
put it politely, that Ney should beat Wellington at Quatre Bras 
or Frasne, single-handed, than he was himself to beat Blicher 
at Ligny or Sombref, single-handed. This has appeared to us, 
along with Ney’s half-heartedness, a sufficient explanation of 
the vacillation of d’Erlon’s cops, which might either have 
compelled Ney to beat Wellington, or crushed the Prussians 
in time to derive the full benefit from the success. 

Sir Evelyn Wood does not attempt to tell the whole story of 
the immortal fight. In treating of the cavalry share in it he 
has of course to sketch the outline of the brief campaign, but 
he goes over the well-beaten track as lightly as is convenient. 
He thinks (and we thoroughly agree with him) that the who'e 
of the cavalry work at Waterloo bears directly on the question 
of to-day in tactics whether cavalry is of use on the modern 
field—whether the certamtnis gaudia which are so inseparably 
associated with the devotion of horsemen will not find a place 
so long as nation makes war upon nation, whatever the im- 
provement in arms, seeing the one essential thing remains the 
same—the quality of human nature and its nerves. Too 
many writers have treated the action of the cavalry of both 
sides at Waterloo as not indeed a negligeable quantity but as 
having only a slight influence on the result. It is not too 
much to say the result could not have been attained without 
the action of the British cavalry, both the Household Brigade 
and the Union Brigade. The French cavalry had been almost 
broken up ; it was not what it had been; it did not know its 
work, It had not worked together owing to the haste with 
which the old and the new elements had been mixed rather 
than amalgamated. The British cavalry was for the most part 
intact. It was badly handled. One of the charges was com- 
paratively ineffective because the divisional chief was absurdly 
acting as a squadron-leader instead of attending to his proper 
business. Another was pushed too far because there was not 
the true tactical idea impressed upon its executants. No one 
reading Sir Evelyn’s rattling narrative can fail to see the 
fallacy of those who think the day of cavalry is past. This 
school seems always to forget the folds and rolls and other 
diversities of ground and to regard a battle-field as though it 
were a sheet of paper or a billiard-table. The more diversified 
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it is, short of deep ravines and inaccessible crags, the better 
the chances of cavalry ; but there is no ground, in Europe at 
least, on which an army is ever likely to give or accept battle 
which does not afford cover for cavalry. Sir Evelyn brings 
this out better than in words by showing the great battle-field 
in section. One can see it, too, on the Siborne model in the 
Museum of the Royal United Service Institution. And when 
are we likely ever to fight on a flatter field than that of 
Waterloo? Magazine fire is a very deadly thing to contem- 
plate no doubt, but magazine fire is not a whit more formidable 
than brown-bess fire so long as the man behind the musket 
does not see the foe coming down on him or have his nerves 
shattered when he does see. Sir Evelyn throws floods of new 
light on this aspect of the field, and generally he enforces the 
views to which we gave expression last autumn, on the subject 
of cavalry, in our articles on Army Reform, so many of the re- 
commendations of which have become as universally accepted 
to-day as others will be in the next few months. 

Mr. Horsburgh is much better at criticism than at narrative. 
He brings to bear upon his subject a pitiless logic, and he does 
not, we think, allow sufficiently either forthe accidents insepar- 
able from every big battle or for the always fluctuating personal 
factors. A hero yesterday has been known to play the poltroon 
to-day and vice-versa, Napoleon himself had not all his wits 
about him at any rate ‘on the 17th, and probably others did 
not on the 16th and 18th. It is the worst of some critics that 
they always judge a man by his best and expect him ever to 
play up to that form. A man is no more always up to high- 
water mark than the tide is, and even the most regular of us 
must be conscious on our best days of a certain variation such 
as the barometer experiences twice a day, however steady the 
weather. Mr. Horsburgh thinks, and we agree in the main 
that the campaign was won and lost on the day of Ligny and 
Ouatre Bras. But onthe day of Waterloo he has convinced 
himself that Wellington would have been forced from the ridge 
where his guns were if only Lobau’s division had been available 
to hold it. But it was otherwise engaged with Biilow, and it 
shared the inability of all matter to be in two places at once. 
We have indicated what we think is the main fault of the 
volume. But of its merits we can scarcely say enough, It is 
clear, cogent, concise, and convincing in the main, and the 
points it leaves unsettled will be moot points till the end of time 
It should be on the shelves of every man who loves his Waterloo. 


DRY ROT 
The British Barbarians. By GRANT ALLEN. London: Lane 


In an ill-constructed and babbling preface Mr. Grant Allen 
informs the public that Zhe British Barbarians is especially 
written for the Young Person, whom he desires to influence 
before she has ‘crystallised and hardened into the conventional 
marionette of polite society.’ Wise men, he foresees, will not 
read it—and he is quite right. In the same preface the author 
touches on other matters equally irrelevant to the tale. He 
gives much gratuitous information respecting magazines and 
the editors thereof. Of the latter he naturally has a very 
poor opinion and makes no concealment of the fact that 
this is based on the refusal of these gentlemen to give a 
serial publication to such arrant rubbish as Zhe British 
Barbarians. Mr. Grant Allen also states that it is good 
to live in Surrey (where it would appear that he has building 
lots to dispose of, and that his neighbours have not called 
upon him), and flatly contradicts his own statement in the 
pages of the story that follows. Of the tale itself we-may 
begin by saying that it may with perfect safety be left on 
the schoolroom book-shelf, where we imagine the dust will 
accumulate upon it. The first half of it might have been 
written by any schoolgirl of twelve and the latter chapters by 
her brother, at home after two terms at a public school. The 
book is indeed painfully childish, and cannot fail to leave a 
melancholy impresssion on all who have read and remember 
some of the author’s earlier work. It purports to be a 
crusade against the old-established and often foolish enough 
restrictions which the unlettered and untravelled are in the 
habit of locating in England above other countries. Bertram 
Ingledew, the hero, arrives mysteriously in a Surrey village and 
begins at once his long-winded and wearisome indictment of 
the socialtaboo. He is, to put it plainly, the Sunday afjernoon 
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Hyde Park tub-thumper in disguise, and preaches the doctrine 
that what is is wrong. He begins on our monetary system, and 
devotes six pages to the indication of its faults. From this he 
proceeds to dilate on the heinousness of wearing a black 
coat on Sunday—on the unreasonableness displayed by the 
British lodging-house keeper in looking askance at a lodger 
who arrives without luggage—on the hundred and one socia 
observances of the so-called Sabbath—on, in fact, the majority 
of civilised customs. Bertram is a good-looking youth of 
a profound ignorance and a prattling tongue who finds a 
ready listener in Frida Monteith, a lady of the neigh- 
bourhood who is as foolish as she is untrue to life. He 
tells her of savage customs and barbarian habits which he has 
Studied in the course of his travels, and refuses to go to the 
Derby because ‘he had looked on at much the same orgies 
before in New Guinea and on the Zambesi, and they only 
depressed him.’ Frida is ‘as light as a fawn’ and he helps her 
Over a gate into a private estate in order to show his disapproval 
of the Game Laws, and more than twenty pages are devoted to 
the infantile incident illustrative of these sentiments. From this 
Mr.Grant Allenjpasses toaconsideration of the custom of wearing 
black as a sign of mourning and so on ad nauseam. We will not 
weary the readers of the ational Observer with further details, 
nor show how Bertram and Frida finally reach the marriage 
laws and decide that they are iniquitous. They run off (quite 
a short distance, for the scenery remains the same), and Frida’s 
husband follows with a revolver. Mr. Monteith shoots Bertram, 
who was apparently full of methylated spirit, for he burns ina 
blue flame, and after telling Mr. and Mrs. Monteith, in capital 
letters, that he is the spirit (methylated?) of the twenty-fifth 
century, vanishes in an interesting pyrotechnic display. The 
impression left by the book is painful, for the reader cannot rid 
himself of the suspicion that it is the outcome of some in. 
Sidious form of intellectual decay. 


FICTION 


1. The Sin Eater. By FIONA MACLEOD. Geddes. 

. Mrs. Musgrave—and Her Husband. Wy RICHARD MARSH. 
Heinemann. 

. Cause and Effect. By ELLINOR MEIRON. Unwin. 

. The Jones and the Asterisks. By GERALD CAMPBELL, Lane. 

. The Wooing of Doris. Mrs. J. R. SPENDER. Innes. 

. The Voice of the Charmer. By L. T. MEADE. Chatto. 

In the Sweet West Country. By ALAN ST. AUBYN. White. 

. Spunyarn. By N.J. PRESTON. Digby. 

. A Comedy in Spasms. By loTa. Hutchinson. 

10. Zhe Crooked Stick. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. Macmillan. 


Ont Am & Ww te 


‘© 


1, The hand of the authoress of Pharats and The Mcuntxzin 
Lovers has lost none of its cunning. Miss Macleod’s new 
volume is as remarkable as her earlier ones for sombre 
romance, striking imagery and poetic expression. She has 
caught in no small degree the spirit of the Celt with its gloom 
and superstition, its fixity of purpose, its harshness and 
nobility. Her tales, full of curious folk-lore, are always power- 
ful and melancholy. ‘The stern, rude nature she describes forms 
not only a fitting background to her characters, but seems, as 
it were, a part of them and necessary to them—nay! they 
appear to spring from it and be made by it. This is very 
clever. Perhaps the ablest thing in the whole book is the 
section entitled ‘ Tragic Landscapes,’ which describes Nature 
without the help of any story and in a manner striking, vivid 
and powerful. Having said this much and evinced a very real 
appreciation of Miss Macleod’s original and remarkable powers 
it behoves us to warn her against grave faults. In her effort to 
be effective she is too often affected. At least we submit that 
it is affected to talk of a girl asa ‘birdikin,’ of the wind as 
‘mazing, to say of any creature that he ‘gloomed morosely,’ 
and to convert the word comrade into an adverb—‘ comradely.’ 
The English language, whatever its faults, is in fact a made 
language, and we cannot think Miss Macleod is the right 
person to add to or alter it. We also fear, not so much from 
the fact that Zhe Sin Eater itself and a long preface are 
dedicated to Mr. George Meredith as from internal evidence in 
both book and preface, that Miss Macleod is trying to model 
her style on that of the author of Richard Feverel and The 
Egoist. Now Mr. Meredith’s best admirers and worst enemies 
may unite in assuring Miss Macleod that that way lies 
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destruction. Whatever else Mr. Meredith may be, he is not 
imitable, and when the authoress of Pharu’s tries to copy him 
she only succeeds in expressing very simple ideas in a very 
complicated form and is so verbose and affected that her 
preface (entitled ‘ From Iona,’ and where she is quite at her 
worst) is enough to discourage many readers from going any 
farther. We have pointed out these errors because we think 
they might easily be avoided in future novels, and because by 
avoiding them Miss Macleod might reach a really high 
standard of excellence. Even now her work is powerful, weird, 
sombre and much out of the common, 

2. Mr. Richard Marsh is improving. The crudeness of 
thought and expression that has always characterised his work 
is less apparent here than in any of his previous efforts. 
Possibly time will enable Mr. Marsh to overcome his besetting 
sin—the commonplace. The plot of Mrs. Musgrave—-and 
Her Husband is not commonplace, and the author displays 
a certain dramatic power in the development of it. But, like 
the story of Goliath, it is ‘all bluggy.”’ The amount of blood- 
shed in the course of the hundred and ninety-one pages is 
quite disconcerting to a peaceful citizen. The father of the 
heroine murdered his wife. The heroine herself, when the time 
came, kept up the family tradition. Her husband—not to be 
behindhand—polished 47s man off ; and finally the loving couple 
settled themselves and their baby. But the author is clever 
enough to compel one’s sympathy with the murderers—even in 
the last and worst case. The interest is well sustained, and 
the book can be recommended as a good companion for a rail- 
way journey. 

3. She was a nice young woman named Amy and she was 
engaged to the curate, but at a hotel in the Riviera she met 
a person named Vladimir, with ‘large gentle eyes so dark they 
almost appeared black,’ and ‘thick dark hair’ which ‘stood up 
in a forest all over his head.’ ‘As he looked at Amy he smiled. 
and she smiled back again.’ After this it will be readily under- 
stood that Amy had met her fate. He was musical too, and 
was, or had been, a Nihilist. And he fell in love with Amy. 
Unfortunately he had the true Russian inability to know his 
own mind—and he loved another lady, and was quite unable 
to decide which lady he liked best. But the other lady had the 
energy to assist his wavering decision by hysterical fits, so that 
he never could make up his mind to break with her, and after 
a while he went to America with her, and poor Amy was left on 
the All-alone-stone. And she had given up the curate! The 
great merit of Cause and Effect lies in its clever sketches of life 
in the Riviera Hotel. The love-story will only be interesting 
to those whose lives have been wrecked by a man of Vladimir's 
infinite mental and moral flabbiness. And even to them the 
sketch here presented must needs be more interesting than 
pleasant. The style is fluent and correct, and does not lack 
humour. Altogether a favourable specimen of the Pseudonym 
library, though why it should have been called Cause and 
Effect the author alone knows ! 

4. The genius of an Anstey is needed to make even a 
dialogue pleasing. Mr. Gerald Campbell has not the genius of 
an Anstey—yet he challenges the world with a story told ina 
series of monologues. They are clever, undoubtedly, and show 
much talent and observation as well as some wit: taken in 
small doses, as at first administered in the SZ. James’s Gazette, 
the monologues were cheering and charming. Taken thus in 
one book they are dispiriting in the extreme. The practice of 
coliecting in one volume light essays or stories that have appeared 
in current journals is becoming too common. The evanes- 
cent trivialities which charm in an evening paper become as 
tasteless as yesterday’s soda-water, or as heavy as yesterday's 
soufiée when they are served up again in book form. It cannot 
be too often repeated that good journalism is not good literature. 
And Mr. Gerard Campbell would do well to lay this to heart. 

5. The gentle charm of Zhe Wooing of Doris leaves its 
deplorable weakness to be the more regretted. Much of the 
story is well told and the descriptions of persons and of scenery 
are painstaking and pleasing—but always at the critical and 
dramatic moment Mrs. Spender gets frightened and her scene 
falls flat. There isa certain description of a bull-fight which 
opens well, but its conclusion is hopeless and feeb!e and waver- 
ing. And the same may be said of the chapter in which the 

heroine is left in a burning house. It is impossible to get up the 
slightest excitement in reading either scene. Doris was the 
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daughter of a fraudulent company promoter, and the tale of her 
life in foreign watering-places is much the best the story has to 
offer. With all its faults, or rather its shortcomings, one 
closes the book with a kindly feeling for Doris and for the 
author. If Mrs. Spender would avoid scenes with which she is 
not competent to deal, and give us a gentle, dreamy, idyllic 
story—but unless she be wiser than most she will never recog- 
nise her limitations, and thus never do her best work. And 
her best might be very good. 

6. Mrs. Meade’s work may be divided into two classes. In the 
first class is Zhe Medicine Lady, and in the second class are 
all her other works. Zhe Voice of the Charmer places itself 
however in the first class. The story and the characters are 
well conceived and carefully worked out. The situations are 
dramatic and the psychology interesting. If, here and there, 
the psychology is not quite convincing, the dramatic situa- 
tion not quite realised, these are faults to be pardoned in 
view of the book’s real merits. John Ward is a villain—-and 
not an attractive villain—though we fear Mrs. Meade has a 
sneaking kindness for him. He sins for money—and that is the 
sin unpardonable. There is no admixture of love or revenge, 
of the desire of adventure—none of the less base passions 
mingle with his mercenary meanness. He lies, forges, corrupts 
the soul of his innocent wife, betrays his benefactor—for 
money ; andthat not money for bread and butter—his income 
of tive hundred a year had fully furnished that—but money for 
cigars and champagne, and a country house. And with sucha 
man one has no sympathy, though one cannot but admire the 
clever drawing of him. He induces his wife—by the united 
forces of love and mesmerism—to be false to all the dictates of 
a noble nature. ‘Kill your conscience,’ he urges constantly. 
And the tragedy is that when her conscience does die, her 
heart dies with it. The prolonged mental and moral strain 
wears out her brain—and thus John Ward’s sin finds him out. 
An occasional lack of grip is manifest—and had the story been 
told more briefly it had doubtless been bettertold. Yet many 
of the scenes have a fine dramatic quality, and Mrs. Meade 
is to be congratulated on this addition to her first-rate work. 

7. A harmless and pleasant little book is this, breathing 
the soft air of the ‘Sweet West Country.’ In the first chapter 
the heroine elopes with the hero. In the second she thinks 
better of it, for all he is the Squire’s son and she a farmer’s 
daughter, and so she retreats, ere yet retreat has become 
impossible. But though she has saved her virtue she has 
lost her character, and her life is a hard one till true love— 
not in a coach and six but in a doctor’s gig—comes to her door, 
The story ends happily—and is no better and no worse than 
the ordinary person’s average. Nothing brilliant or striking 
but, as we began by saying, harmless and pleasant and, as such, 
deserving of a temperate approval. But we are always longing 
to be able to give more than a temperate approval to Mr. St. 
Aubyn’s work. And he will never let us! 

8. Spunyarn has no merit whatever. Style, interest, romance 
characterisation, it lacks them all, and even commonly good 
English is to seek in this series of stories that have no story, 
winding up with an amazingly bad little essay on ‘ Jack at 
Sea.’ The following is a fair sample of Mr. N. J. Preston’s 
style. Note the miserly economy of full-stops. ‘ Haul out to 
leeward.” For the benefit of those not acquainted with nautical 
terms, the expression is used in reefing sails, which only occurs 
in bad weather, and means after the windward side, which is 
always the first to be secured, is fast, the man with the lashing 
calls out, “‘ Haul to leeward!” and it is always an all-hands’ job, 
as ships are only manned now with a most delicate idea of 
safety, and no thought of how an extra few pounds would 
materially lessen the hardships of poor Jack, as well as those 
in charge, by having an extra hand or two,’ Further quotatioa 
is superfluous. If this extract deters one human being from 
courting the agony of boredom which is inflicted by the perusal 
of Sfunyarn, our own sutferings will not have been all in vain. 

g. A Comedy in Spasms is a book to read; it is brightly 
written, the plot is exciting, the conclusion moral, and the con- 
versations pleasantly sprinkled with epigrams. In addition, 
the tale has qualities literary and artistic. It is well put 
together ; the characters are logical as well as interesting ; the 
plot is essentially believable, and the whole book is instinct 
with a knowledge of humanity. Its fault is that it is too smari. 
Never woman spake as this heroine. She must have lisped in 
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antithesis, and cut her baby teeth on every figure of speech 
known to rhetoricians. ’Tis a vice of the age, and truly it is 
better to have this sort than the other. This is readable, though 
fatiguing ; the other is fatiguing and not readable. The heroine 
of A Comedy in Spasms is the eldest daughter of an Australian 
sheep-farmer. The father is accidentally killed, the family is 
poorly provided for ; they leave Australia and come home, and 
the love-affairs of Elizabeth form the theme of this short 
history. 

10. Like A Comedy in Spasms, Mr. Boldrewood’s The Crooke 
Stick deals with the love-affairs of an Australian maiden, who is 
also deprived of her father by sudden death. Here the resem- 
blance between the stories ends. Readers of Mr. Boldrewood’s 
books will know better than to expect smart writing and elabo- 
rated conversations. They will expect and will find a healthy, 
pleasantly written, unostentatious tale of Australian life at the 
present day. The characters are somewhat conventional, the 
plot is slight, but the men and women are drawn with some 
skill, and the pictures of bush-life are vivid and natural. The 
tale will not add to the reputation of the author of Roddery 
under Arms, but he has no cause to be ashamed of it. 


ORNAMENT 


Post Meridiana: Afternoon Essays. By Sir HERBERT MAX- 
WELL, Bart. London: Blackwood. 

Egyptian Decorative Art. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
D.C.L. London: Methuen. 


There is a large class of architects who can never have 
enough of ornament. Dr. Petrie introduces them to a new 
school—the oldest of all. Sir Herbert Maxwell, on the other 
hand, remarks, and we think rightly, that, ‘considering the 
present condition of architectural decoration, the man possessed 
of sensitive taste is rather to be condoled with than envied.’ 
We have something to say about the other essays in Sir Herbert’s 
volume ; but meanwhile, rising from a careful examination of 
Dr. Petrie’s Royal Institution lectures, we meet with the sentence 
ust quoted from Sir Herbert Maxwell's volume. He has 
sensitive taste and we must condole with him, as he suggests. 
We cannot doubt that Dr. Petrie has opened to the school of 
architects in question a system whereby they will be able to fill 
their sketch-books with ornamental designs, many, or most, of 
which will suit well with any so-called ‘classical’ building, 
and still better with buildings in that style which consists in 
the negation of style. Style and proportion are troublesome 
things. They involve knowledge and calculation. While Wren, 
rapidly as he worked, would have been studying to find out 
exactly how much of the Ionic element he might admit to the 
capital of what he called ‘a composition,’ one of these modern 
gentlemen would have designed an imperial institute. The 
design might look a little bare, too tall or too squat, but none 
of these things move him. Has he not ornament to cover its 
nudeness? And now, has not Dr. Petrie presented him with a 
volume full of the forms most affected by the ancient Egyptians, 
forgetting that what was good in this branch of art was thou- 
sands of years ago picked out and assimilated by the unerring 
judgment of the Greeks? We do not say that there is nothing 
left, but what there is very few of the architectural gentlemen 
we are thinking of are able to turn to account. If it was not 
done by the Greeks, we may feel sure it will not be done by 
them. Sir Herbert Maxwell, in that one essay on ‘Ornament’ 
has thoroughly elucidated the questions involved. He begins 
with the words ‘We gustibus, and will not mind if every one 
does not agree with some of his prepossessions. For instance, 
‘the bias of patriotism’ only can force him to admire the 
stepped gables which spoil so many old Scottish buildings, and 
which the architects are using with such disastrous effect on 
modern London houses, already ugly enough without them. 
But the main propositions are not controverted. ‘Style is dead 
with us now,’ says Sir Herbert, ‘but we possess the galleries of 
the ages to wander through, and each one lingers round the 
beauty which touches him most.’ Some, he remarks, listen to 
Mr. Ruskin discoursing ‘ with the voice of men and of angels’ 
on the supremacy of Gothic over Grecian: but the man whose 
judgment has once embraced the perfection of the Parthenon 
is unmoved. If your ear is so fully educated that you can 
‘receive the highest pleasure from Wagner’s music,’ your 
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sympathies do not reach to the man who is satisfied with the 
Barbiere. Two or three of Sir Herbert’s sentences will bear 
isolation. ‘Ornament is to form what music is to sound,’ 
But, says the modern architect, ornament zs form. He might 
better say a steam whistle is music. He will not understand 
Sir H. Maxwell’s further dictum, ‘Ornament depends for its 
effect on forms and colours so disposed as to reflect rays which 
shall reach the eye in harmonious succession.’ It is founded, 
as our author shows, on principles of mathematic precision, 
certainty, and science. 

Those who turn to the subject of Dr. Petrie’s lecture will 
remember, if they have ever visited Egypt, how hopelessly in- 
harmonious the ornament in colour everywhere is. We may 
except the rapidly perishing hieroglyphics at Beni Hasan or 
Assouan. But in the Pyramid of Unas the hieroglyphics are 
of a uniform green ; and in later ages, as on the coffin of Seti 
in the Soane Museum, they are black and most undecorative, 
sullying the beauty of the alabaster sarcophagus. Dr. Petrie 
is unlucky enough to compare them with ‘the beautiful tile 
borders of Cufic inscription on Arab architecture.’ These Arab 
borders are mentioned again further on, and again as com- 
pared with hieroglyphic signs. De gustibus occurs to the mind 
over and over. We cannot see, and we doubt if many can, the 
beauty of the combination of signs in Fig. 218. Of Arab 
writing as decoration there can, we should think, be only one 
opinion. Just before the virtual extinction of the genuine 
Gothic what are sometimes called tape letters were used, as on 
the tomb of Wheathamstead at St. Albans. In Elizabethan 
architecture also mottoes were sometimes worked into parapets 
with excellent effect ; but there are very few borders of any 
beauty in Ancient Egypt, and those few are ruined by the 
colour. The analogy of heraldry as ornament is well worked 
out by Sir H. Maxwell, and the comparison of heraldry with 
hieroglyphs is always interesting. Dr. Petrie has many things 
to say, with which we cordially agree—his notes on Greek 
frets and the use of the lotus—and we must add that he always 
sets us thinking and seldom directs us wrong. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his skilful tabulation of facts and 
fancies, gives a kind of pleasure which is rarely enjoyed. His 
essay on ‘Clothes’ is full of good things. The account 


of a late M.P. who came to the table of the House o*< 


Commons to be sworn with a tweed hat on his head is 
amusing. Sir Herbert hardly, perhaps, says enough about 
the vulgar insolence of the act, which was promptly rebuked 
by the Speaker. He is also very pleasant in a chapter on 
‘Speech,’ about clergymen who pretend to be speaking a ser- 
mon when they are reading it ; and thinks they should plainly 
choose one way or the other. There is, of course, as be- 
comes a Scottish book, the accepted story of the divine who 
prays Sunday after Sunday for ‘the special protection of this 
loved corner of Thy vineyard.’ Another diverting passage is 
on the gender of ‘ Yes.’ He has also some good anecdotes of 
Irishmen in the House of Commons. It must not be sup- 
posed that this essay is all froth. It belongs to that most 
excellent kind of fooling which only a very learned man can 
venture on. At other times he can be very serious indeed, 
as in his remarks on the destruction of London trees. Here 
his views deserve to be placed before the County Council, 
who at present seem to think that their mission in life is 
principally to disgust Radicals with Radicalism. Contractors, 
when they take a piece of wooded land in hand, though they 
may only require one-third of it, at once cut down all the 
trees. If the late Miss Eliza Cook was yet alive, she woul] 
change her popular song into ‘Oh, speculative builder, spare 
that tree.’ 


ESSENCE OF PATMORE 


The Poetry of Pathos and Delight. From the works of 
COVENTRY PATMORE. Passages selected by ALICE 
MEYNELL. London: Heinemann. 


Mr. Patmore has been lucky in his popularisers. First, some six- 
teen years ago, came Dr. Garnett with his /lortlegium Amanii< 
in which an effort—a successful effort—was made to present the 
poet in his various moods and styles. This selection stil! 
holds the field as a book of ‘specimens’ of Mr. Patmore’s 
capacity and work. Mrs. Meynell’s aim, in the charming 
little book now before us, is much more limited. Her object is 
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simply to illustrate the poet’s treatment of ‘two things—delight 
and sorrow, those human and intelligible passions to which all 
real poetry has access, but which this poetry touches so close 
as to be mingled with them and changed into them.’ ‘So to 
offer great poetry to the natural human sensibility should be,’ 
continues Mrs. Meynell, ‘to gain for the poet’s whole work 
new readers. I confess that is my motive.’ And no doubt 
Mrs. Meynell will succeed in her intention. This book of 
passages cannot but give pleasure to every intelligent and 
sympathetic soul, and it should induce that soul to drink 
deeper at the well of Mr. Patmore’s verse. 

The volume is delightful as a piece of typography, and the 
paper and binding are unexceptionable. The contents are not 
less unexceptionable and delightful. Speaking generally, we 
should say that Dr. Garnett’s volume contains (so far as verse 
is concerned) all of Mrs. Meynell’s and more. Mrs. Meynell’s 
selection has, however, a definiteness and an individuality of its 
own, exhibited not only in the choice, but in the arrangement, 
of the passages. Here there is but little of the trivial ; it is 
confired, practically, to a page or two, being comprised within 
the bounds of ‘ The Rosy-Bosom’d Hours’ (pp. 42-44): 

A florin to the willing Guard 
Secured, for half the way, 

(He lock'd us in, ah, lucky-starr'd) 
A curtain'd, front coupé . 

We paced the sunny platform, while 
The train at Havant changed ; 

What made the kindly people smile, 
Or stare with looks estranged ? 


Mrs. Meynell, to be sure, defends this sort of thing. Referring 
to ‘The Angel in the House,’ she says of its author in her 
Introductory Note: ‘ He plays with this power of his art in the 
brief metre, the symmetrical stanza, and the colloquial phrase, 
He has here accepted the dailiest things and made them spirit 
and fire. There has been something said against these collo- 
quialisms ; and indeed they would not be tolerable in hands 
less austere and sweet. The newest Philistine . . . has been 
known to make light of some of Mr. Patmore’s couplets, which 
he finds too “‘domestic”.’ Alas, not only the newest Philistine, 
but the older ones as well. Mr. Patmore’s ‘domestic’ Muse 
was always a target for cheap sarcasm. In the Horse and 
Foot, or Pilgrims to Parnassus ‘tof Richard Crawley, published 
so long ago as 1868, Mr. Patmore was ranked with Miss Ingelow 
among the ‘ pedestrian ’ pilgrims : 

First gentle Ingelow, like Prose at play,— 

No pushing, Patmore! for the fair make way : 

Noblesse oblige, and if your boast is true 

That no one sings so sillily as you, 

Then none can waive so gracefully a right 

"Tis Greatness’ privilege to be polite. 
Then, after Miss Ingelow had been pilloried, came this : 

Now Patmore—but you need no ridicule ! 

Vanquished I bow to the superior fool ; 

Out-capped, out-jingled, from his works I quote, 

And Patmore leads out Patmore in a note. 


In the said note we find some of the trivialities aforesaid—bits 
of the ‘familiar’ which would naturally attract the unthinking, 
but never prevented the discerning from recognising even in 
Mr. Patmore’s earliest work very much that was felicitous and 
admirable. 

However, Mrs. Meynell admits that the ‘Odes’ surpass ail 
their predecessors from the same gifted hand—that ‘The Un- 
known Eros’ is of finer texture than what came before. The 
‘ Odes,’ she says, are the greater ‘ because they have greater 
capacity for the quality that is in all Mr. Patmore’s work. 
They move with indescribable dignity, and with the freedom 
of the spirit.’ In them unquestionably Mr. Patmore has found 
the best means of expressing his best thought and feeling. In 
the rhyming stanzas of ‘ The Angel of the House’ he had an 
imperfect, or at least an inadequate, vehicle for his message. 
He used it with great facility and often with the happiest 
effect, but it sometimes betrayed him into banality. In the 
unrhymed, irregular lines of the ‘Odes’ he d.scovered the 
medium he needed—a medium which never lured him into 
diffuseness, but gave full play to his poetic personality. No 
English poet has handled the unrhymed, irregular line with 
more ease and dignity. The sound with Mr. Patmore is ever 
‘the echo to the sense.’ Nay, we may say with Mrs. Meynell 
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that in the ‘ Odes’ the idea and the expression have no sepa- 
rate existence; they are one. ‘The expression does not 
‘attend’ upon the idea; there is absolute fusion and union. 
Of course Mr. Patmore is more felicitous at one time than at 
another. He does not always repose upon the highest plane : 
who does? For Mrs. Meynell his voice is ‘the divinest of our 
time’: assuredly it is one of the clearest and one of the purest 
—perhaps the most consistently and persistently pure of all. 
Its pathetic note, we are prepared to allow, is overwhelming. 
In the poetry of ‘delight’ Mr. Patmore has been excelled by 
many ; in that of ‘pathos’ he is unequalled by any writer of 
our day. Such things as ‘A Farewell,’ ‘ Departure,’ and ‘ The 
Toys’ cannot be read without tears, however often you may 
read them. No one ever wrote verses more poignant ; we 
are not sure that anything so poignant should be written, or, 
if written, published to the world. 


THE BADMINTON CYCLING 
Cycling. By the Earl of ALBEMARLE and G. LACy HILLIER. 
London: Longmans. 


The latest addition to the Badminton Library is a new edition 
of the Cycling volume, so liberally revised that it may almost 
be termed re-written. Nothing short of re-writing was needed, 
and indeed it might almost seem a desperate task for writer and 
publisher to attempt to keep pace with the improvements that 
are patented—and a tithe of them put on the path—daily. 
Even since the book went to press we bkave Simpson’s lever 
chain threatening a small revolution, and had there been an 
opportunity of testing Colliers gear perhaps the claims of 
double gearing would have met with better consideration. 
Such late improvements (presuming that all we hear of them 
is true) the writers of this edition had not the chance of touching 
On; but we must admit to some slight disappointment at 
finding no notice of our little friend the Bantam Cycle, which 
is crowing so loud just now and making so brave a fight for 
popular favour. 

On the whole the volume strikes us as an eminently practical 
and useful addition to’the series. Somehow we seem to miss in it 
some of that lightness of touch which has made others of this 
notable series pleasant as well as profitable reading. From 
this comment, however, we would except the introductory 
chapter, which has many excellences. Perhaps, after all, 
cycling does not lend itself quite so kindly to anything like 
lightly descriptive writing as the sports and other pastimes of 
which the Badminton Series treats. But practical and useful 
this volume can hardly fail to be. And there must have been 
so much to say—so much that might have been said which the 
joint authors, Lord Albemarle and Mr. Lacy Hillier, must have 
reluctantly omitted to say ; for the book is already full of pages. 
The instructions to the novice are simple, and proceed method- 
ically. We should have liked to see mention of ‘another way’ 
of learning than that recommended. The recommendation of 
the author is to learn the steering and the pedalling—in fact 
the riding—first ; the mounting after. Now if two beginners 
each equally ignorant, will begin, the one on this principle, and 
the other on the principle of reversing this order—that is to say 
of learning to mount first, with left foot on step and hands on 
handles, and so acquire the balance and the instinctive moving 
of the front wheel towards the side on which he is inclining— 
we are disposed to think the latter will at all events learn to 
ride his bicycle sooner; whether he will learn to ride it better 
is a matter which perhaps admits of further argument. It is 
within our knowledge that a tyro learnt the rudiments in a 
remarkably short space of time by this method of acquiring the 
balance—supported on step and handles, and propelled by 
kicks off the ground with the right leg. 

Ladies’ cycling is adequately dealt with. We are just a 
little surprised to find, in spite of gracefully-skirted ladies 
forming a charming frontispiece, that the authors are in favour 
of the divided skirt—soz-disant ‘rational’ costume. The 
illustration, by the way, served also in the Badminton 
Magazine. This matter of costume is of course one of taste. 
Our notions may be antiquated, but we confess to an ‘ir- 
rational’ preference in ladies’ skirts. In a ‘Sanford’ skirt a 
lady has all the safety and freedom of action that can possibly 
be desired for road-riding and touring, and the authors espe- 
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cially, and most wisely, set their faces dead against the practice 
of ladies racing on the path. 

It would have given a greater zest to the volume had the 
authors permitted themselves a comparison between the 
inachines produced by different firms, but such a comparison 
must needs have been very invidious and might have run 
within practical peril of libel. After all we should each have 
remained convinced that our own particular builder was the 
only one who could make a machine. A lesson, which the tiro 
will often profit by, is given on the details of the bicycle’s con- 
struction, and on the methods of rectifying anything amiss in 
these details. Tricycles, tandems, manicycles and all kinds 
and conditions of cycles are dealt with. The pastime is treated 
from the historica!, the educational, the sartorial, the hygienic 
point of view—from the point of view of the man who cycles 
for pleasure along the road, and from the standpoint of him 
who cycles for glory or profit on the path. It is on the path 
that new inventions are tried, and ofcener than not found 
wanting. On a subject in which there was such an infinity 
to say the authors appear on the whole to have exercised 
a wise selection and reserve, and also, where they have 
said so much, to have said very little either superfluously or 


wrongly. 


SOME BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The output of Christmas books for children seems to grow 
heavier year by year, but it cannot honestly be said in this case 
that quality keeps pace with quantity, except perhaps in the 
matter of illustration. The art of interesting children is a gift 
by no means so widely distributed as some writers think. 
Princess Neda and other Fairy Tales (London: Ballin), by 
Blanche M. Peirse, is a collection of simple and well-told stories, 
The naughtiness of the Princess Neda is of a kind at once to 
horrify and delight children, and the description of the land of 
Senipah in ‘The Magic Curl’ will make its small readers 
believe more firmly than ever in the glories and delights of the 
many undiscovered countries they often think of. An old- 
fashioned preference for books printed in black ink on white 
paper may account for a want of proper appreciation of S/ories 
for Ten-Year-Olds (London: Sonnenschein), by B. W 
Saunders, which is printed in blue ink on smoky-grey 
paper, and possibly there are Ten-year-olds who read Olive 
Schreiner’s works and who sympathise keenly with their 
mothers for having to live in a state of subjection to their 
fathers. If there be any such then by all means let them read 
and enjoy these stories written for their benefit. The ordinary 
child will perhaps not care for cheap sarcasms levelled at Boer 
husbands and wives, at primogeniture, and at the male sex in 
general, or even at the story of Eve’s temptation told in high- 
falutin’ language. Zhe Capfain of Five (London: Innes), by 
Mary H. Debenham is a very del ghtful book. The five Frasers 
are most entertaining children, and the description of life in 
Scotland, and of the youngest one’s games with her dolls, are 
excellent. But let it not be supposed that as there are dolls in the 
book it isa baby’s book. We hear of many events in the Frasers 
lives, and of one exciting adventure as well as of the games 
with the dolls, which were indeed so elaborate that the sister 
of sixteen was not too proud to join. We would advise any one 
who wants a new story book to give toa girl to look at 7he 
Captain of Five before choosing any other. 

A3 a really depressing book A Musical Genius (London: 
Blackie) would be hard to beat. Among the characters are an 
idiot youth of twenty years of age with a broken-hearted 
mother, an inferior conjurer with a weak heart and a sick wife 
(both the idiot and the conjurer die in the course of the story), 
and the genius himself who speaks ‘ with the brimming of tears 
under his eyelids,’ and frequently suffers considerably from the 
fact that he is choked with tears or with sobs, and is crimson with 
blushes. For the Sake ofa Friend (same publishers), by Margaret 
Parker, would be a good book to give aschool-girl. The story 
is interesting, and neither morbid nor sentimental as are 
sO many stories of school-girls’ lives. We wish the author 
had spared us this description of the rooms of one of her 

heroines, it may tempt other girls so to adorn their rooms. 
‘A bookcase here, a writing-table there, and any number of 
plaques, wall-pockets, bits of china and Japanese curios,’ and 
as if that were not enough there were ‘fine engravings on the 
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walls and fine views from the windows, flowers in vases and in 
pots. The author of Among the Gnomes (London: Unwin) has 
been unwise enough to put his best story into his introduction. 
If children are as they were very few will fail to skip the intro- 
duction, and in this case they will miss the excellent tale of 
Burkhart v. Tollenstein and the Gnome King only to find them- 
selves lost in an elaborately funny maze of scientific and philo- 
sophical jargon. It is to be regretted that Mr. F. Hartmann 
should employ the apology for a word ‘ unreliability’ so fre- 
quently. Might not the next generation be allowed to grow up 
in ignorance of it ? 

Charles Lamb's Dissertation upon Roast Pig (London : Low) 
is here presented in a form that will probably prove attractive 
to young readers as well as old. The illustrations will tempt 
children to read it and if they can manage the long words 
they will certainly enjoy it. It would be too much to expect 
them to appreciate all the delicate humour of the dissertation, 
but the joke of Bo-bo sucking his burning fingers and his sub- 
sequent ecstasy at the taste of burnt pig will delight the 
youngest reader. Meanwhile, congratulations will be due to 
the happy children who have so delightful a work given to 
them in so attractive a guise. The best critics for a child’s 
picture book are children, and it is therefore possible to 
pronounce Nonsense (London: Gardner), by ‘A Nobody,’ 
a triumphant success. The above-mentioned critics have 
Studied it with shouts of laughter and every mark of hearty 
appreciation. What more can be wished? The Artist 
of Crooked Alley (London: National Society) is a trifle 
sickly but not a bad story. It is disappointing that the 
hero, who, at nine years of age, without any teaching, is able to 
draw lifelike pictures on the pavement with coloured chalks 
develops into nothing more distinguished than a drawing- 
master in a small country town. We had hoped to finda 
second Giotto. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons have sent us two beoks 
which may be described as glorified Christmas cards. One is 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, which is well printed on good 
paper with wide margins, in which are some pleasing little 
sketches. These small marginal pictures in black and white 
are much better than the coloured plates. The same superiority 
in the black and white over the coloured pictures is to be found 
in The Children’s Shakespeare, by E. Nesbit, where we find it 
difficult to realise that the two exceedingly chubby and red- 
cheeked children, in fantastic costumes, embracing one 
another are indeed Romeo and Juliet. In all the pictures 
Shakespeare's heroes and heroines appear as infants or young 
children, a method of treatment which appears less grotesque 
in Zhe Tempest than in Hamlet. E. Nesbit gracefully explains 
how it is she appears as a rivalto Charles Lamb. Her tales 
are excellently told in simple and straightforward English, and 
each tale has the great merit, from a child’s point of view, of 
brevity. Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. are publishing a delightful 
collection of dainty little volumes called ‘The Banbury Cross 
Series.’ The stories are edited by Miss Grace Rhys, and 
very well illustrated by various artists. Even ‘Little Red 
Riding Hood’ acquires fresh charms in this new guise. 
Carl Winters Dream, by P. Biittmann (London: Stock) is 
not sufficiently exciting and too long to be a_ successful 
book for children. My Honey, by the author of 77p-cat 
(London: Innes), is a well written, wholesome and enter- 
taining book for girls. The annual volume of Little Folks 
(Cassell) appears to be well up to its usually good level. The 
children of to-day doubtless like it as much as did the children 
of yesterday, to whom Little Fo/ks cannot seem to possess the 
same charm now as when Mrs. Ewing’s delightful ‘Flat Iron 
for a Farthing’ was running through its pages. 


VIENNENT DE PARAITRE 


In the days when Pierre Loti was without the pale, before he 
was caught up among the Immortals, he delivered himself of a 
vehement utterance upon the necessity for inspiration. He 
proclaimed the author who should lack the divine afflatus a 
dull clod, a shaper of phrases, politely a man of letters: a 
little more and he would have called him a journalist and have 
dore with it. The writer of Pécheur d’Jslande did not foresee 
that a time might come when he would be found to have banned 
himself; but then he could not tell that he would one day 
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journey to Jerusalem in quest of what is styled ‘copy’ in vulgar 
newspaper offices. In the course of a short, a very short, visit 
to the Holy Land Pierre Loti accumulated the material for 
three volumes, the last of which Za Gali/ée (1) has just been 
issued. His achievement throughout is a work of industry but 
not of inspiration. For all his striking of the rock no refresh- 
ing water has flowed forth, but only sound. He goes to the 
root of his failure when he admits himself to have been a 
pilgrim ‘sans espérance et sans foi.’ He wandered through 
Galilee, a poet in a land whose poetry was not in his heart ; 
he peered with painstaking minuteness at the surface of his 
surroundings but he was never in touch with their soul. Like 
the true artist he is, he is alive to the limitations of his work 
and he hints at them in these exquisite lines : ‘Aux approches 
de Nazareth et de la mer de Tibériade, le fantome ineffable du 
Christ deux ou trois fois s’est montré, errant presque insaisis- 
sable, sur le tapis infini des lins roses et des pales marguerites 
jaunes—et je l’ai laissé fuir entre mes mots trop lourds.’ The 
strength of the work lies in the fact that it is so admirably 
written that one is scarcely aware how ‘thin’ and even how 
dull it is until the last page has been read. Whether Pierre 
Loti in writing on the Holy Land was influenced by the revival 
in France of interest—at least of literary interest—in religion is 
an open question, but that such a revival is in progress cannot 
be gainsaid. The tendency, frequently displayed of late by 
French novelists, to choose religious subjects may be traced in 
a measure to the initiative of Huysmans, who is finding disciples 
rather rapidly. Among the most talented of them is Edouard 
Estaunié : indeed his talent is so vigorous and personal that he 
stands out a Paul among the apostles. As yet he is practically 
a man of one novel, his last, ?Empreinte (2). This book has 
brought him a reputation he deserves. It is a powerful and 
acute study of the moulding by the Jesuit system of education 
of a character fairly gifted and predisposed to fervent 
religious faith. As the result of convictions of long growth 
Léonard Clan is about to enter the priesthood when a suspicion, 
quick to develop into a certainty, crosses his mind that his 
Jesuit masters have won him for their order by astute fostering 
of his natural inclinations. He conceives that he has been 
spiritually ‘ press-ganged.’ Without pronouncing on the pro- 
bability of this thesis, which smacks, perhaps, of the Jesuit 
bogey of the good-wife, it must be said that it is presented with 
much artistic strength. Edouard Estaunié has brought into 
high relief the mark of the potter's thumb on the vessel, and 
he conveys the impression of Léonard’s fear of the organisa- 
tion through whose meshes he has slipped so vividly that it is 
a thing felt. Clan’s ultimate submission to his destiny, his 
adhesion to the order after years of unbelief, and while still 
almost an unbeliever, is narrated with great dramatic force 
and a psychological reasonableness that is most. striking. 
Altogether a remarkable book and one whose successors will 
be watched for with keen interest. The creatures of Jean 
Richepin’s exuberant imagination move in an atmosphere in no 
wise of the cloister—or of the hearth. Flamboche (3) is a book, 
like the soul of its hero, ‘tout en tohu-bohu, d’impressions 
comme kaléidoscopiques,’ a book in which the improbable 
figures side by side with the impossible, yet a book of which 
the characters are profoundly human in spite of their extrava- 
gant adventures. The scene of most of them is a fantastic 
school in Paris, the property of one Chugnard who must have 
been jealous of the fame of Squeers. The school and its 
inmates are described with a verve that is often Rabelaisian, 
but never slackens for an instant. It is impossible not to be 
interested in F/amboche, but at times one comes near to being 
disgusted. For example it is a pity that Richepin does not 
understand that he has too much talent to concern himself 
with descriptions of tuberculous leprosy. Surely to the satis- 
faction of not a few of his admirers, Jules Bois has abandoned, 
for the nonce, the Black Masses and the cabalistic rites of 
Le Satanisme et la Magic and has given us a volume of short 
stories of the kind he is quite alone in writing. In an exquisite 
prologue to La Douleur d Aimer (4) the author narrates his 
fanciful encounter with the genius of Love spurned by a world 


(1) La Galilé, By Pierre Loti. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(2) L’Empreinte. By EDOUARD EsTAuNtI£. Paris: Perrin. 
(3) Flamboche. By JEAN RICHEPIN, Paris : Charpentier, 

(4) La Douleur d' Aimer. By JULES Bots. Paris; Ollendorff, 
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grown too materialistic, an Outcast in tatters and the lowest 
estate. Cupid appeals to the poet to proclaim his evil case, 
‘de raconter aux hommes et aux femmes mon angoisse et mon 
abandon, ma supréme gloire douleureuse et mes illuminations,’ 
The mission is faithfully executed. Jules Bois writes of women 
as the monkish chroniclers wrote the lives of the Saints; asa 
worshipper, with the mystic insight that comes of devotion and 
the ardour that comes of faith. Yet his Saints remain chiidren 
of the Boulevard and his adoration is tinged with perversity. 
He is a writer with something to say and the rarest, most 
subtle mode of saying it. A /éministe of a very different 
kind is Jannine. She—to humour the possessor of the 
pseudonym in the matter of sex—writes of the Parisian 
variety of the New Woman with an abiding consciousness 
of how many beans make five. She has no illusions, and 
holds that if women be divinely fair they are mundane to the 
core in all other respects. There is a tenuous woof of serious 


\ 


matter in Confidences de Femmes (5), but it is dexterously kept 


out of sight by a profusion of the ‘ fluffiest’ embroidery , 


Jannine’s ladies have a poor opinion of the institution of 
marriage, they prattle of emancipation, of ‘problems,’ and of 
the demi-vier ge, but unlike the revolted sisterhood this side the 
Channel they stop short at ‘?omme ennemi’ and the crime of 
dulness. A timely monograph on ‘the bicycle-souled woman’ 
is one of the best things in a book that is quite readable and 
claims to be nothing else. L. Roger-Milés is a journalist 
whose chronigues one can read without yawning when in a 
benevolent mood. To reprint these chronigues in volume form 
is almost a misdemeanour. Les Gaités d'un Pessimtste (6)—so- 
called probably because the author whoiscertainly not a pessimist 
never ‘achieves’ gaiety—is a collection of such reprints. The 
last volume by Georges Beaume reviewed in these columns 

Les Amoureux—contained such praiseworthy work that we cut 
the pages of Cordet/le d’Or (7) with a feeling of pleasurable 
anticipation. The book is rather a disappointment. It is a 
volume of short stories, a medium Georges Beaume does not 
seem to handle so readily as the novel. The local colour—the 
local colour of Southern France—is as true as ever, and the 
author works his pleasant vein of poetry with some effect, but 
many of the stories fail to arouse the reader’s interest, and few 
of them, as told, are really strong. Another shortcoming is the 
astonishing conversations the writer puts in the mouths of his 
peasants, who talk as if they were accustomed to plough in a 
drawing-room or hoe potatoes in a conservatory. Henri 
Tronchin has drawn the material for a most interesting 
book (8) from the papers of his ancestor, Francois Tronchin, 
who was on terms of friendship with Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Grimm. The volume is one to quote from, but for want of 
space we must forego the pleasure, and may only say that it is 
specially rich in Voltaireiana, relating to the philosopher’s 
residence in Switzerland and at Ferney. A number of un- 
published letters of Voltaire are given, and some curious dis- 
quisitions by Diderot on the theory of the drama. In short, a 
work by no means to be passed over. It is equally impossible 
to do more than allude to a posthumous work (9) by Louis 
Lacombe, the well-known French composer, published owing 
to the efforts of subscribers—friends and admirers of the author 
—among whom are Auguste Vacquerie and Ambroise Thomas. 
These names serve in themselves as a sort of guarantee of the 
excellence of Louis Lacombe’s essays, which treat for the most 
part of music and musicians. The chapters dealing with 
Wagner and the slow recognition in France of his work may 
be specially signalised, as Lacombe took a personal part in 
drawing the attention of his countrymen to German music. 
Alcanter de Brahm’s small volume of poems, Evos Chante (10), 
is from first to last comprehensible—a great merit in these 
decadent days. He is a blithe singer of agreeable trifles, 
unpretentious, and careless of the We/fgeist. His Ballads of 
Montmartre will please even those who have never perched on 
the heights of the du¢te under the shadow of the Moulin de la 
Galette. PAUL DERECHEF. 


5) Confidences de Femmes. Wy JANNINE. Paris: Flammarion. 

6) Les Gaités d'un Pessimiste. By L.. ROGER-MILRs, Paris: Flammarion. 

7) Corbeille d'Or. By GEORGES BEAUME. Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 

8) Le Conseiller Francots Tronchin et ses Amis, By HENRI TRONCHIN. 
Paris; Plon. 

(9) Philosophie et Musique, By Louis Lacomrr. Paris: Fischbacher, 

(10) Eros Chante, By ALCANTER DE BRAHM, Paris: Vanier, 
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A SERIOUS JOKE 


wit: it cannot see itself as others see it. Yet a 
nation without humour may be happy and contented. 


NATION devoid of humour is like a man without 


Unconscious of its own failings and shortcomings, it 
moves in its common round of duties with placid content- 
ment. Its moral nature may be stodgy, its wit splay- 
fyoted, and its soul domestic. Not knowing this, it does 
not care; and, being incapable of perceiving it, may be 
pronounced fortunate. A nation devoid of humour is 
almost sure to be dull and serious: that is a quality which 
may disagreeably affect one’s neighbours, but not oneself. 
Its back-bone may be as inflexible as a mammoth’s, and its 
step as heavy. But, then, its skin will be of a propor- 
tionate thickness. ‘Thus the lack of humour has its com- 
pensations. For consider the drawbacks that accompany 
its possession. It does not enable you to pick out more 
faults in your neighbours than are apparent to everybody 
else, butit renders you uncomfortably conscious of your 
own defects. It makes many actions, which can alone 
command success, impossible to you. It frequently renders 
you irresolute, double-minded ; it afHicts you with laughter 
when you ought to feel as serious as a judge; it will even 
soften your anger in the presence of a personal affront. 
Now the German nation, we say it without hesitation, is 
devoid of humour, beyond all other nations ; and the gain 
to the German is incalculable. In this respect the 
German Emperor is an epitome and symbol of his people. 
No man with a sense of humour could bear himself with 
such preternatural dignity, could make such astonishing 
speeches, or, in a word, pose before Europe, as he does. 
He is the father of his people, and in their degree his 
people are chips of the same block. Hence the latest 
serious announcement from Germany would, if it issued 
But the 


Germans don’t make such jokes, especially about the 


from any other kingdom, be esteemed a joke. 


Emperor. The latest news is that there is a Great Power 
upon whose throne the German Emperor has cast his 
eagle eye, having been told that he can claim to be the 
legitimate heir. Will Europe give heed ? 

‘The Frankfiirter Zeitung,’ the Times says, ‘is one of the 
ablest organs of German Radicalism.’ Such an organ 
would be the last to perpetrate a joke. Radical organs 
generally very seldom joke:. German Radical organs— 
never. Therefore the following announcement which has 
appeared in the Frankfiirler Zeitung need not be treated as 
a joke, though its effect should be to make Englishmen sit 
up and rub their eyes, asking themselves if things are 
really what they seem. It appears, according to the 
Frankfiirter Zeitung, that the late Professor Froude was of 
opinion that by the law of England the eldest child—not 
necessarily the eldest son-—of the reigning Sovereign was 
entitled to succeed to the throne of this country. Now 
itis apparent to everybody that the eldest child of the 
Queen of England is not the Prince of Wales but the 
mother of the German Emperor. According to the same 
journal the Empress Frederick is reported to have said 
that should she succeed to the throne of England she 
would make Prince Henry her heir. But the Emperor 
of Germany is the eldest child of his mother, and ac- 
cording to the same journal he is reported to have said 
that if Professor Froude’s theory can be proved to be true 
in its entirety he will not waive his rights. When an organ 
of German Radicalism does not joke it is a very serious 
organ indeed—so serious that one is almost tempted to 
laugh out of sheer nervousness. The supporters of Pro- 
fessor Froude’s theory in this country, according to this 
same journal, are Lord Lonsdale, Lord Methuen, and Mr. 


Stead. Somehow Mr. Stead’s name in this matter also 
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Jiirter Zeitung. 





excites our risible faculties—it would be difficult to state 
why. ‘The idea certainly of the German Emperor landing 
on our shores and receiving an address of welcome from 
the hands of Mr. Stead, supported by Lord Lonsdale and 
Lord Methuen, is far from being a laughing matter, when i 
you consider it in a spirit suitable to a reader of the Frank- 












































A little more than two hundred years ago there hap- 
pened in this country what has since come to be known as 
the ‘ Glorious Revolution,’ by which the reigning house of 
Stuart was deposed and the Prince of Orange set on the 


throne of England. It has taken those two hundred % 
years tor the consequences of that act to reach their climax Yi 
in the startling announcement of the Frankfurter Zeitung. ei 


The state of affairs is already a seriousone. High-spirited 
sons of the Fatherland see in the news an explanation of a t 
mysterious passage in one of the Emperor's recent speeches, 
where he predicted that the German army and _ the F 
German fleet would pass beyond the ocean. Germans 
were at first puzzled by this mysterious statement, so 
poetically expressed. Now they understand it to mean 
that within a measurable period England shall have 
It was intended, 


says the Frankfurter Zeitung, to keep the sratter quiet ' 


become the appanage of Germany. 
as long as possible. But unfortunately Mr. Stead got 
hold of it, and as his prime love is the Review of Revienss 
he intends to boom it with the startling discovery, though 
to the Frankfurter Zeitung it may seem premature for him 
to do so. Nevertheless the Frankfurter bas forestalled 
him. So now the fat is in the fire. 

That there will be trouble in the Imperial House of 
Germany seems certain, where brother opposes brother \ 
in the effort to succeed our Most Gracious Sovereign. 
Whether or not either of the brothers will live to sueceed 
to the throne of this country, and so pass beyond the 
ocean, it would be well that they should settle amicably 
between themselves which of them will not. We are 
inclined to think that Prince Henry stands a poor chance, 
When Wilhelm II. stands on his rights woe betide those 
who oppose him. As for ourselves, we fervently pray that 


= 


the day may be far distant when the throne becomes 
vacant, but it is a contingency which is inevitable, and the 
Frankyiurter Zeitung has given us fair warning. Not once : 
nor twice only in our rough island story has the dynasty 


changed hands: what shall we do? Were the Frankfurter * 
not such a serious paper we should laugh. Frivolous people oe 
always do feel inclined to laugh at the unexpected. But . 


happily it is not the Conservatives who will have most to 
fear when Wilhelm II. passes beyond the ocean. It is our 
own beloved Radicals for whom we see trouble. They are 
almost certain to lose their heads if an attempt should be 
made to divert the line of succession. What the result 
will be if they do, it is better not to imagine. Suffice it 
to say that if Wilhelm IIL. has scourged his own rebellious 
children with whips, scorpions will not be too much for 
his English ones. As for the Frankfurter Zeitung, the only 
obvious thing to say is that it is a great pity to take life v 
too seriously—even for a German. ‘The possession of i 
humour has its drawbacks, but it does save us from making 

an exhibition of ourselves sometimes. May the Frankyiirter 

lose nothing of its admirable seriousness, while gaining a 
little of our levity. 


THE YOUNG PERSON’S GUIDE, PHILOSO- J 
PHER AND FRIEND 


\W" have an almost feminine partiality for certain or 
pages of the ladies’ papers. By that we do not *% 

refer to those thick unwieldy publications which, dis- 

closing young ladies in every stage of the toilette, are to 
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be seen on all the tables of the men’s clubs; but to those 
modester prints which can be purchased for the sum of 
one penny, bearing such names as The Misses’ Onn; 
The Young Person’s Friend ; and that especial favourite of 
our own, with the poetic designation of Buds for Sweet 
Blossoms. Yor the order of fiction that is beloved of the 
readers of the above journals we do not much care; nor 
for their illustrations of handsome ladies and gentlemen 
lolling about in broad daylight upon luxurious couches in 
evening attire: but we are able to extract a considerable 
amount of gentle humour from those columns, in which 
the editor—or editress as the case may be-—advises and 
reproves and chaffs (within limits of propriety of course) 
the fair young persons, who artlessly unbosom themselves 
of their love troubles and what not. And what Olympian 
beings are these editorial ladies and gentlemen, and how 
profound and exhaustive and all-embracing are their 
intellects! The lamented and illustrious Mrs. Mangnall 
may have shown a more intimate and universal knowledge 
of the sciences, histories sacred and profane, and philoso- 
phies of mankind; but it must always be remembered 
that the lady propounded her own questions, to which, 
unlike Hamlet, she took good care suitable answers were 
forthcoming. Nor did the branches of learning with 
which she concerned herself require the nicety and 
delicacy and knowledge of the female heart that are 
demanded by the ‘Young Person’s’ editor, who has to 
deliver judgment upon the affairs of the heart, the 
regulation of theaftections, andthe proper conduct of females 
under a thousand diverse circumstances, a task that would 
seem to necessitate the combined genius of a Hannah 
More and a Samuel Richardson. 

‘Whilst in the country,’ writes Lily to the High Priestess 
of Buds, ‘on a visit to a country house’ (no miscellaneous 
acquaintanceship in country lanes for the correct young 
persons who read Buds, let it be remarked), ‘a gentleman 

yas introduced to me. I like him very much, but don’t in 
the least know whether he returns my feeling, as I am 
very young and not good-looking, and I have no accom- 
plishments. My friends laugh at me, and say I am foolish 
to like him; but will you please tell me what men chiefly 
like in girls?’ To this artless, if slightly inconsequent, 
appeal the editress makes reply, in words of such super- 
human cleverness as to evoke our deepest admiration : 

‘It is difficult,’ says she, with becoming gravity, ‘to give 
an opinion. Some men like one thing and some another.’ 
(Could any sentiment be more just? Verily also Her 
Majesty Queen Anne is no more.) ‘There is no standard 
of taste,’ continues the oracle, ‘in that any more than in 
most things: people’s tastes vary, and what is pleasant 
to one is disagreeable to another. I certainly think you 
would be wise if you do not let your fancy get too much 
entangled over a man who does not seem to single you 
out for any particular notice.’ There is a certain chilli- 
ness—what one might call a spinsterian chilliness—about 
this answer that affords convincing evidence of the gender 
of the writer (for the slight estimation in which the gram- 
marians are held in these pages is shared emphatically by 
both sexes) and that accounts for the somewhat limited 
correspondence of this journal, in comparison, say, with 
that of The Young Person's Own, where it is a more sym- 
pathetic masculine being who attends to the bruised 
affections and bleeding hearts of the fair readers. There 
is naturally no official announcement to this effect, but 
how otherwise explain the condescending and artful per- 
mission of the editor that ‘photographs may be enclosed, 
but cannot be returned’? The sly dog! No doubt in 
Brixton social circles, where the editor of The Young 
Person's Own is regarded as one of the most ‘littery’ men 
of the day, he poses as a tremendous Don Juan, and 





exhibits these portraits of pretty girls as trophies of his 
countless love-affairs. En passant, it is curious to think 
what ill-timed fun and what empty talk might be made 
with regard to their confidences by a vain and common- 
place young man. Meanwhile our young editor seems 
a cheery, genial gentleman, whose optimistic humour we 
suspect is largely due to his collection of feminine photo- 
graphs. ‘Dolly,’ he writes—-we make no doubt with her 
charming features before him—‘has been very shabbily 
treated by the young man, who is not worth a moment's 
regret. Before long Dolly will find some one worthier, 
for I am sure she is as good as she is pretty.’ 

Not the smallest encouragement is given in these chaste 
pages to female forwardness, and the theories of the New 
Woman are regarded with the sternest disapproval. ‘No 
girl who respects herself’ severely remarks a she-editor 
to Daisy, ‘ would allow a man to address her by an endear- 
ing name, unless she were openly engaged to him: and 
whatever unpleasant remarks have been made are certainly 
due to your own want of maidenly reserve. Tell this 
young man—who appears to me very forward—very firmly 
and decidedly upon your next meeting, that should he 
venture to address you in so familiar a manner again you 
will cease your acquaintanceship with him and inform your 
mutual friends.’ Sometimes, however, it is the editorial 
task to animate with courage and determination some shy 
virgin heart. ‘ Unhappy Emma is commanded to take the 
bull by the horns and insist upon the young man naming a 
definite day.’ It would appear that the nervous swain, 
appalled at the tremendous matrimonial plunge, prefers to 
stand shivering on the bank, naturally much to his Emma's 
embarrassment. Here and there is an answer of so mys- 
terious a nature as to puzzle the reader ; and, arousing his 
expectation and curiosity, to set him wondering whether 
the first chapters of a novel by Wilkie Collins are before 
him. ‘If the lady who has communicated with you is what 
she claims, your position entitles you to great sympathy 
and compassion. But if the personage really holds a high 
official position in Spain, we hardly think he would have 
the audacity to commit so shameful an act of treachery 
and deception. It is too true, however, alas! that marriages 
between English girls and foreigners are nearly always 
irregular. We strongly advise you to place the affair in 
the hands of a detective, and on no account to leave this 
country at present.’ What can have happened ? Has some 
blue-blooded Spanish hidalgo been making love to Mary 
Ann and persuading her to fly with him to his native land : 
and has she at the last moment, after the fashion of the 
heroines in her own novelettes, discovered his bigamy and 
villainy ? 

Not the least diverting part of this correspondence are 
the naive revelations of age, tastes and temperaments, and 
characters made by the editors themselves. The editor ot 
the Domestic Weekly is obviously a disappointed, bilious, 
neither young nor old personage, with a turn for sarcasm, 
‘I do not think,’ he informs Topsy, ‘ you will add to 
your personal attractions by smearing your face with paint 
and dyeing your eyebrows. Instead of spending all you 
time in thinking how to make your black hair golden 
which tint you say you “ purfur,” and otherwise “ butifing 
yourself, I should suggest you spent a little time with the 
spelling-book and “ butified ” your mind.’ 

Less sound—and we expect more of a lady’s man——is 
the author of this: ‘Certainly ladies should make the 
best of themselves. A small waist is admired by men, 
because a girl can hardly have a pretty figure without a 
slender waist. But of course it is not only the pretty 


girls who get married.’ Here is the condescension of 


the youthful male with a vengeance! How much more 


soothing to the unhappy plain girls is this genial editor, 
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who we would wager is a stout, middle-aged family ,man, 
called by his daughters ‘Pa, darling!’—‘Don’t distress 
yourself, my dear child, about your looks. All good girls 
of twenty are pretty, and when they are sweet-tempered 
and have rosy cheeks like yours, why they’re perfectly 
lovely.’ How all the snub-nosed girls must love this jolly 
father confessor, and what a number of smiles he must 
scatter along his pathway ! 

A modest layman may perhaps wish that the fair cor- 
respondents were a trifle more reticent about their personal 
deficiencies and ailments, and that the editors would be 
content to be omniscient in every province of wisdom 
other than that of medicine. There is an answer upon 
which our eyes recently lighted in one of these journals 
expressly intended for ‘ family ’ reading, which we venture 
to quote here, in the hope that some medical gentleman 
will supply us with an explanation, Says the editor: 
‘Your ailment is the very slight one of indigestion, which 
causes the stomach to become solid.’ What in the name 
of science is the composition of the editorial organ? Is 
it liquid or gas, or the mysterious combination discovered 
by Lord Rayleigh: and is the peculiar unknown condition 
common amongst literary persons? If so Dr. Max Nordau 
might like to develop this suggestion in a new treatise. 


IN THE BAZAAR 


N the bazaar the sun is blazing overhead with the 
pitiless ferocity of an Indian May. The cold weather 

is over and the rains are not yet come, as you will readily 
learn if you make your way to the street where the rain 
gamblers congregate. The few trees which maintain a 
struggling existence along the road-side are brown and 
dusty, and their leaves droop as if in sheer dejection of 
spirits. Not a breath of air stirs them. The sky is brass 
above them and the earth iron below. All through 
the bazaar the road is full of dust and the air of flies, 
These latter congregate round the stalls of the sweet- 
meat sellers whose wares are black with them. Sticky, 
unappetising sweetmeats at the best of times to our eyes, 
and rendered still more untempting by the foul swarms of 
winged creatures which fasten upon them so greedily. In 
the air is the heavy sour smell of an Indian city, in the 
plains a smell of many human beings gathered together, 
who smoke opium (its stale, faint scent is impossible to 
mistake or escape) and rub themselves with evil-smelling 
oils. All along the sides of the tootway are the tiny hovels 
built of mud and roofed imperfectly with potsherds, in 
which the merchants squat guarding their wares. The 
more prosperous of these shops beast a couple of babus 
to make out bills and keep the books. Others, less 
pretentious, have only a salesman and accountant in 
one, but he is seldom alone. At whatever time of 
the day you visit him you will find a friend installed 
to share (literally) his pipe and retail the news. You 
may watch the pipe passing from one to the other. 
The merchant is arrayed in spotless white dhoti and—alas 
for English influence—black leather shoes. A gold 
watch-chain will not improbably adorn his ample stomach. 
For everybody in the East wears jewellery. It is one of 
the two ways in which the native hoards his savings. He 
either buries them in the ground or wears them in the 
form of ornaments on his own or his wife’s person. The 
latter is probably the more popular way of the two. The ser- 
vants in the East all wear ornaments, even the lowest castes, 
The men wear rings on their fingers and bangles on arms 
and legs. The women wear rings wherever they can, in 
hose, in ears, on fingers and toes, and bracelets, anklets, 
and necklaces as well. No wonder the wealthy native 
who wishes to exhibit his importance to the world thinks 
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it incumbent on him to go to the Durbar of an English 
Governor in a watch-chain of diamonds. The very coolies 
all wear ornaments of some kind on their arms and legs. 
To do them justice they wear little else. You may see 
them stalking through the bazaar with a heavy load in the 
circular baskets on their heads. Their brown backs 
shine in the sun like a piece of mahogany with a high 
polish on it. The long legs are bare. So are the 
arms. They wear nothing besides the loin-cloth save 
an anklet or armlet of ‘silver. It is never taken off, 
Very likely it is welded on and cannot be removed. The 
robber who would take it must take foot or arm as well. 
The shops in the bazaar lie all together in groups according 
to their trades. Thus the cloth-merchants are all congre- 
gated together side by side. Soare the sweet-sellers, the 
venders of pots and pans, the workers in precious metals. 
The walls of the cloth-merchant’s shop are lined with bales 
of various Eastern-looking fabrics. Alas, not a few of them 
are forgeries from Manchester, while some are merely 
English ‘piece-goods,' with no pretence of being 
anything else. The goldsmith’s shop does not display its 
wares very freely. The bazaar has not quite the security 
of Bond Street, and show-cases are not yet common in 
its jewellers’ shops. But if you ask to see his wares the 
proprietor will produce a handkerchief from some part of 
his person and, unknotting it, display them to you with 
asseverations about their marvellous cheapness, which are 
at once belied by the almost immediate drop in price of 
25 per cent., which may be followed by further deductions 
if Your Honour is not satisfied. In one corner of the shop 
one or two men are squatting round a tiny forge, working 
at their trade, the nature of which is betrayed by the little 
heap of gold-dust between them. 

The sun verges towards mid-day. You are dusty and 
hot and weary, and your sais assures you that your horses 
will have sunstroke if you keep them standing longer, so 
you turn homewards, deciding to revisit the bazaar in the 
evening when there will be less danger of your dying of 
heat-apoplexy. The drive home through the narrow 
crowded street is not without its excitement. Native 
drivers are extraordinarily reckless. The two saises run on 
before the carriage shouting to clear the way. At 
one moment you seem in imminent danger of collision 
with a hired gharri, a wooden box on wheels drawn 
by a couple of villainous country-breds, at another 
a ramshackle waggon, drawn by two patient diminutive 
bullocks whose tails are twisted assiduously by their 
driver in the hope of persuading them to move 
faster, seems to make progress impossible. Or you 
encounter a native lolling in a palkhi borne by half a dozen 
coolies with their strange hobbling gait that is half a walk 
and half a trot, and its pole threatens to collide with 
your panels. But your coachman never allows his beasts 
to vary their pace, and somehow or other the ¢éecca-gharri 
is got on to the side walk, the bullock-waggon into the 
ditch, the palkhi shaved with an inch to spare, and no one 
is run over. Presently you emerge from the bazaar into 
the wide open streets of the English quarter. The saises 
jump on to their perches behind the carriage and you are 
whirled homeward to repose and lunch. 

But if you are interested in the night-side of nature 
and will return in the evening on foot, the sight will be a 
curious one. The heavy air is thick and sour with grey 
misty smoke. The sweet-seller’s stall is lighted by a 
reeking lamp or two, hung crazily on a lath-and-plaster 
wall, in imminent danger every moment of falling and 
burning down the quarter. At the best it is not a cheerful 
light, merely one flaring, smoking wick soaked in cocoa- 
nut oil. The only other light is the red glow of the little 
brick furnaces covered with brass pots full of unsavoury 
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messes out of which to-morrow’s sweetmeats are to be 
fashioned, and the pale shimmer of a thousand stars seen 
dimly through the overhanging haze. The street is full of 
jostling, white-clad figures, but of a lower class than 
the respectable traders of the morning. The budmashes 
and larrikins of the thieves’ quarter are abroad and 
occasionally you come across a_ police-superintendent 
going his rounds and receiving reports from his subordinates. 
The heat is still intense though there is no tormenting 
blaze of the noon-day sun. The smells which were painful 
by day are overpowering at night, and squalor reigns 
supreme. The opium-smokers are congregated in their 
familiar haunts—you may look in upon them if you wish 
those much-abused victims of a habit that is not much more 
harmful than tobacco-smoking, and far less deadly than 
dram-drinking. In one large bare hovel a crowd of natives 
are gathered together to watch a couple of disreputable 
dancers pirouette (only they don’t pirouette) to the accom- 
paniment of a native orchestra all drum and discord. The 
women shriek and sing wildly and the audience watches 
stolidly. As you wander through the quarter the gateway of 
many a forbidding courtyard yawns before you with its foul 
rickety staircase in pitchy darkness leading to the rooms 
above. Just the place to cut a throat, one thinks, and the 
thought would not be far wrong, for in those upper 
rooms whose windows, with the narrow verandabs, line 
the street, live the ladies of the Safron Robe. You may 
see them night after night, squatting on pillows, chewing 
betel and sweetmeats with their handmaidens. The 
room is adorned with one or two cheap German coloured 
prints detestably framed, while in one corner of it, in 
glaring unsuitability to its surroundings, stands a Chubb 
safe, with its green-painted doors and brass handles, where 
the lady keeps her jewels. Very beautiful jewels they are 
many of them, for the native Zemindar knows how to be 
generous, while round her neck she may be wearing a neck- 
lace of old gold coins strung together. Perhaps if you 
examine them you will find an English sovereign or two 
among the gold mohurs of native mints. And all around 
lies the squalid native town, where fever and cholera are 
never absent, where dirt and disease are ineradicable. The 
squalor and the jewels are very incongruous, therefore very 
Eastern ; for incongruity is typical of the East. 


THE INVENTION OF RUGBY FOOTBALL—II 





GAVE last week such reasons as exist for believing 

that carrying the ball was illegal in Rugby football in 
the remote history of the game. It remains to show that 
it was invented in 1823 and has since been a more or Jess 
recognised characteristic. The legend of its invention rests 
on the word of the late Mr. Bloxam before referred to, and 
as far as can be discovered on his word alone. It is that 
at a Bigside game played in the latter half of 1825 (terms 
were not invented then) Webb Ellis caught the ball, and 
instead of making his mark and taking a place kick, ran in. 
He seems to have contended that there was no rule against 
such behaviour (one of his contemporaries remembers him 
as something of a football lawyer), and the practice 
seems to have existed from that time, though at first it 
gave rise to great discussion. ‘Tom Brown’s first match 
was played presumably in 1834, and, as has often been 
pointed out, except on the occasion of a certain number of 
drop kicks no one seems to have touched the ball with his 
hands. Had old Brooke played thirty years later he would 
certainly have run in, but it is obvious that carrying the 
ball was no important feature of the game. In Judge 
Hughes’s time, which seems to have been about the same 
time as Tom Brown’s, we know from unpublished sources 
that carrying the ball was legitimate but unpopular. It 
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was apparently only practised when near the goal and was 
a recognised cause for vigorous hacking, but after much 
debate it was formally made lawful by a Bigside levée in 
1841, when Judge Hughes was Captain of Bigside, pro- 
vided that the ball was caught on the bound, that the 
catcher was on-side, and that there was no ‘handing on,’ 
which apparently is the same as knocking on. 

Such is the early history of carrying the ball as far as 
modern research has succeeded in unravelling it; and the 
general conclusion at which it seems to point is that 
carrying the ball was of doubtful legality between 1825 
and 1834, but was at last formally allowed and regulated 
in 1841. The weak point which this theory presents 
to the football enthusiast of the present day is that so 
important a point was left so long in a doubtful position. 
But this is because he over-estimates the importance 
which it possessed in the eyes of his predecessors seventy 
years ago. We know from the testimony of various wit- 
nesses that running in was difficult and painful, and if it is 
remembered that the goal line was occupied by a row of 
fags, and that the ground was covered with a cloud of 
players who played where their natural abilities or laziness 
suggested, it is easy to see why this was so. In Tom 
Brown’s mateh the game was carried on by a succession of 
rushes on the part of old Brooke and the ‘bull dogs’ who 
represented modern forwards, and in a loose and mis- 
cellaneous crowd these tactics would no doubt be the 
best. Also if the Ellisian legend is abandoned we still 
retain the fact that carrying the ball was illegal in 1813, 
more or less lawful in 1854, and definitely recognised as 
lawful in 1841. 

“One incidental point remains to be noticed, and that is 
the origin of the cross-bar between the goal posts. It 
existed in Tom Brown’s match. Did it exist in 1820? I 
am not awate of any evidence on the matter; but if it did 
not the inference is cogent that it was devised in order 
to meet Ellis’s invention. It would obviously be contrary 
to morality that a boy running in between the posts should 
score a goal ; and the cross-bar would prevent his doing so. 
The only archeological piece of learning yet discovered in 
relation to it is that in 1840 it was made illegal to stand 
on it to stop the ball. Space does not permit me to plunge 
further into such matters as the development of the punt- 
out into the try, and the origin of passing, as to which I 
know only that it was invented before 1841. I will there- 
fore only add that I hope more light may yet be thrown on 
the history of carrying the ball, and entreat all the readers 
of the National Observer who happen to have played foot- 
ball at Rugby before 1830 to record as soon as may be 
what they remember on the subject. O. R. 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E. F. BENSON 
v (continued)—BY K,. GENT 


‘ 1" IE. house was small, but very pretty and comfortable, 

_ built in a kind of natural clearing of the forest, which 
enclosed it on three sides with a rough crescent-shaped 
boundary, and made a perfect background for the flowers 
in Miss Lancing’s garden. 

‘I saw the girl again next morning at breakfast, and saw 
that her father had some excuse for his pride of her. 
She was about seventeen, I should think, tall and delicate 
looking, with very regular features, large dark eyes anda 
small sensitive mouth. She could not help looking pleas- 
ing and graceful even when she sat, as she often did, silent 
and abstracted through half a meal. Her father talked a 
great deal and tried continually to arouse her interest ; but 
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the girl only answered by monosyllables, or the shortest 
sentences, and her large eyes never wholly lost their 
mournful dreamy look. 

‘She was polite and toa certain extent hospitable to me, 
but always in the same mechanical kind of way, as though 
she were thinking of something else all the time. 

‘I only once saw her moved by anything her father 
said. He was talking of my selling Fréreville, and of him- 
self going elsewhere ; and I remarked casually that I 
wondered he did not prefer to stay on in his pretty house, 
seeing that the next owner would be almost sure to want 
an agent, 

«« Ah well, I have no fancy for sticking all my life in 
the same place,” he replied : “and now that Marcia’s grow- 
ing older, she ought to see more society than she can get 
here. This little place was all very well when she was a 
child.” 

‘«Tt is well enough for me now, father,” said the girl 
suddenly, and the colour rushed to her pale face. 

‘«“You fancy that now, because you know no better,” 
answered her father, laughing. “ Wait until you’ve been 
away a year or so, and you'll see the place rather differ- 
ently afterwards.” 

‘The girl bit her lip, but said no more, and the colour 
sink down from her cheek, leaving her paler than ever. 

‘Next day as I passed through the garden I saw her 
busy with her iflowers and stopped to admire them, 
and finally ventured on the question whether she would 
not be sorry to leave them. She answered “ Yes,” rather 
shortly, and would have ended there, but I pressed her 
further by suggesting that she did not want a change as 
much as her father did. ‘No.’’ She was fond of the 
place, had lived there perhaps all her life, and did not like 
tie thought of leaving it ? 

‘After a moment’s hesitation she confessed with a 
troubled look that she was fond of the place and could not 
bear to think of going away. 

‘“But wouldn't your father stay if he knew you wished 
itso much?” I asked. 

‘She blushed now and seemed uncertain how to answer. 
“I don’t know ; I don’t think so,” she said at last despond- 
ently, and I talked of something else. 

‘Il had not forgotten my first friend in the place, and 
one evening I asked Mr. Lancing a question about his 
neighbour, Mr. North, whether he was not a very rich 
man, and whether it was not strange of him to let his 
nephew work as he did. 

‘“Rich!”’ repeated Mr. Lancing with a sudden and 
unexpected burst of indignation, “rich enough to buy 
réreville and half the country round to-morrow, if he 
liked. But mean, Mr. Frére, mean and shabby—a regular 
skinflint miser. The man who expects help of Jonas North, 
whether he’s relation or friend, that man may wait until 
doomsday and then be disappointed. Not that he’s ever 
had the chance of disappointing me, Mr. Frére, don’t think 
it. I’m not one to be taken in by appearances. / don’t 
expect to get grapes trom thorns, nor figs from thistles. 
I've lived rather évo long for that.” 

‘I saw that I had touched an unfortunate subject and 
tried to divert the stream of angry words by another sug- 
gestion, 

‘“But this nephew of his—doesn’t Mr. North provide 
for him in any way ?” 

‘“ Provide,” echoed Mr. Lancing, who relied largely on 
emphasis and repetition of words for his conversational 
effects. “Provide! Isn’t that just what I’ve been talking 
about? That boy’s his only relation, Mr. Frére—the only 
living relation in the world. And what would you expect 
him to do for him? What is his duty as a Christian? As 
a Christian, Mr, Frére, remember. Not as a relation— 
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not as the only guardian of an orphan boy, but just as a 
Christian?” 

‘I saw there was no real necessity for me to reply to 
this question, for I felt convinced that however low I 
pitched the standard Mr. North would fail to come up to 
it. The conversation was not going quite on the lines I 
had meant it to go; so I hastily said: “ How does the boy 
come to be living with Mr. North at all?” 

‘“ You may well ask that,” replied Mr. Lancing. “ It’s 
a question I’ve put to myself more than once: How did 
Jonas North come to take that boy into his house? I 
suppose he thought it would be a better speculation than 
it has been ha! ha! I fancy he hadn’t much idea what 
a burden he was preparing for his own back when he 
saddled himself with that young man. He over-reached 
himself there. Any one else could have told at a glance 
what sort he was—but some people can see faults in every 
one except their own relations.” 

‘« Was this young Pryce his sister’s child?”’ I asked. 

«« Yes—yes. He had only one sister; they two lived 
here together five and twenty years ago when I first came 
to Fréreville. A pretty elegant girl she was then, but as 
set in her way as Jonas was in his. So when she made up 
her mind to marry—marry she would and Jonas couldn't 
prevent her, not though he swore he'd never see her face 
after. That was his way. Let him make up his mind, 
and his own flesh and blood couldn’t——’ 

‘« But whom did she marry?’’ I put in quickly. 

‘«“QOh, some beggarly English artist—you'll excuse me 
Mr. Frére. He was a beggar and in beggary he died. 
The girl’s head was turned with reading silly novels and 
she was mad to marry an Englishman and go to Europe, 
She wouldn’t be reasoned with.” 

«<The man died, then?” I said. 

“« Wied? Of course he died. Who was to save him 
from dying? Not Jonas North. You'll not believe it, Mr. 
Frére, but both the girl and her husband were dead before 
ever North heard of them after the day she left his house 
to be married.” 

«« And the child ?”’ 

«« And the child he heard of by mere chance. Had a 
letter one day from a British clergyman telling him that 
his sister had left this child, and had mentioned his name 
just at the last and begged him to save her boy from the 
workhouse. A nice message that for a man rolling in 
money to get from his only sister, wasn’t it, Mr. Frére *”’ 

‘« But he took the boy?” 

‘«“ Yes, he took him—I suppose even he could hardly 
do less than that. And a pretty way he set to bring him 
up! I could have told him that the boy was just such 
another as his father—he wouldn’t make money at any- 
thing. But Jonas thinks any relation of his is bound to 
make money I suppose: so he invested some capital in 
sending him to an expensive school and was for having 
him a lawyer as his own grandfather was. But the 
investment didn’t pay. / knew it wouldn’t. Lanycr 
indeed !” 

«« But what happened ?”’ I asked. 

«« Why, when he was fifteen Jonas took him from school 
and sent him to a solicitor’s office in P and there we 
had fine reports of him for a time. For a time, Mr. 





Frére.” 

«« And then?” 

«« Then all of a sudden the boy was one day walking the 
country asking for work from one and another, He seemed 
to think he was likely to get it too—that was what amused 
me.’ 

‘« But what had happened ?” 

«« Well, we never got at the truth of that story, M1. 
Massey, the man he was articled to, kept his mouth 
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shut, and the boy of course went about telling his own 
tale.” 

*« What was his tale >” 

«« He talked fine as boys out of place will. But none of 
us took any heed.” 

‘« But what did he say?” 

‘Mr. Lancing’s face grew redder. “ / can’t remember 
every word the young jackanapes said. It was all brag and 
tall talk about honour and the like. Made some story 
of thinking lawyer’s ways dishonest and against his con- 
science. The young cub! He'd have found his con- 
science easy enough if % 

‘«What did Mr. North say to that?” I inquired 
hastily 

«« Well, at first he just took and turned him straight out 
of the house. He wasn’t the man to be fooled with talk 
of honour and such like. A pity he couldn’t have had a 





little more of it while there was so much going in the 
family. But I guess it was too rare an article for him to 
recognise at first sight.” ‘ 

‘« Had the boy any wish to be anything in particular ? 

I asked thoughtfully. All through the conversation the 
memory of young Pryce’s boyish face and large earnest eyes 
had been strong upon me. 

‘««QOh, he had some crazy fancy at one time that he'd 
like to go to beggary the same way as his father did —was 
all for being an artist—anything if he could sit still and 
let some one else pay out the money for him: that’s the 
way with boys always.” 

‘« Mr, North didn’t turn him altogether adrift though ?” 
I pursued. 

«« No—and that’s just where he showed his weakness,” 
said Mr. Lancing, his anger increasing. “If he had done 
so, every one would at least have known how the matter 
stood, and I for one would have upheld him. Give your 
word and stick toit, is my motto; but there was no 
depending on Jonas. The boy was near to begging before 
he found work at the new station here, and I believe, if 
the truth were known, he worked as a common labourer 
at first. Then he rose higher until he got taken on as 
a telegraph clerk or something of that sort. Then of a 
sudden Jonas turned round one day and said he might 
come back to live with him again if he liked—and if 
he could keep his hands off his paints and messing.” 

«« And he agree1l?”’ 

«« Agreed! Good Lord, he must have jumped at the 
first word. Why, he was living on charity by that time— 
living with one of his school friends, where you may be 
sure he had outstayed his welcome. I guess he didn’t 
waste much time in thinking about honour while that offer 
was open, ha! ha!” 

‘1 was silent. 

«« But what would you have judged that conduct of 
North’s meant, Mr. Frére? As a man of the world, what 
would you have judged it to mean?” 

«« That the quarrel was made up,” I hazarded. 

‘« There!” cried Mr. Lancing, striking his knee with 
his hand. “I could have sworn you'd have answered so! 
It’s what every man of honour would think, and it’s the 
way any man of honour would have meant it.” 

‘«T don’t know that I should go quite as far as to say 
that,” I remarked, cautiously. 

‘« Yes, Mr. Frere, excuse me, 1 think you would, It’s 
what every man in the country thought—that Jonas North 
had made up the quarrel with his nephew for good and all, 
and would give him a start in life and make him his _ heir, 
as we d always understood he intended to do, But did he 
intend so? Not he—not he, Mr. Frére. He won't give 
the boy a farthing while he lives, nor leave him one when 
he dies. He told me so—he told me so to my face, Mr. 
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Frére!’’ Mr. Lancing dashed his fist down on the table 
with a thump that made me start in my chair. “ There, 
sir, what do you think of that ?” 

‘What I really thought was that it was extraordinary 
of my host to take the affair so furiously ; what I said was, 
“T hope the poor boy himself wasn’t deceived.” 

‘« He doesn't stand in need of your pity, Mr. Frere,” 
cried Mr. Lancing, excitedly ; “and for deceit, he’s been 
the very one to spread it—the very one to start it. Going 
to the houses of richer men and acting for all the world as 
their equal, accepting hospitality from them too as if he'd 
ever be able to return it, when it'll be all he'll be able to 
do if he’s ever able to support himself. And as if that 
wasn't bad enough, on the top of all he must needs 

‘A sudden crash of something fallen in the next room 
made us both jump to our feet and rush to the door. 

‘At the same moment Miss Lancing came out into the 
passage. 

‘“Tt was I, father,” she said. “I have knocked over 
my work-table.” 

‘She showed in the sitting-room a small table lying on 
the floor in the midst of a confusion of cotton-reels, needles, 
pins, scissors and coloured silks. 

‘“ Why you must have fallen asleep over your work— 
whatever makes you sit up so late, child?” said her 
father, while I stooped down and picked up the litter. 

‘The girl was silent. 


’ 


“« And you're as white as a ghost,” went on Mr. Lancing 
in a vexed tone; “ you'll have taken a chill sleeping by 
that open window. Go up to bed at once, now, and I'll 
bring you up a glass of wine in ten minutes.” 

‘“Yes, do,” she answered in a random way, and _ he 
bustled off to get it. I had finished gathering up her 
property and was trying to put it back into a work- 
basket. 

‘«I’'m afraid I’ve got to the hardest part now,’ I said, 
fingering the little things awkwardly with my large 
fingers. 

‘Miss Lancing stood by the table and took the reels 
from me and began to arrange them slowly and mechani- 
cally in their places. She seemed to me to be purposely 
slow, putting them first here and then there, and yet I 
could be sworn her thoughts were not on what she was 
doing. I stood by hei watching her for a few moments ; 
and then, thinking that perhaps she wanted to be alone 
again, held out my hand to say good-night. 


going?” she stammered, not looking 


‘« Are—are you 
at me. 

‘Can I do anything for you?” I said. The words 
simply slipped out before I knew what I was saying and 
when I heard them I was startled at their sound and tried 
to cover them by looking down as if in search of more 
cotton-reels. 

‘Whether she did not hear or did not care to notice 
the words I do not know. She only held out her hand and 
said “ Good-night.” But she raised her eyes as she said it, 
and the look in them of trouble and despair sent a shock 
to my very heart. I had a mad impulse to force her to 
stay and tell me what troubled her—but I hesitated and 
in a second the courage of the impulse was gone. I could 
only move to open the door and let her pass me on her 
way upstairs, 

‘That night I lay awake for an hour or two after I got 
into bed and as I lay I thought I heard a faint sound in 
the room next to mine. The walls in the house were 
little better than wooden partitions and in the silence of 
the night it was easy to distinguish even a movement. | 
knew whose room it was, and I knew that the sound I 
heard was the sound of a woman sobbing.’ 


. . * * 
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THE THEATRES 


()" ‘problem’ plays we have heard enough, and per- 
haps more than enough. There is another kind of 
yroblem concerning the representation of The Manaman at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre; and the problem is this. Will 
a fine production and an excellent cast overcome the in- 
herent difficulty, that the whole interest of the play 
depends in some sense on what happens in a place of 
which the intrigues do not concern us very much? We 
have said ‘in some sense’ because the human interest of 
the thing does not belong to any particularised place or 
time. The play is, in short, a melodrama of the good 
old fashion, with a villain, and a hero, and a woman who 
has fallen under the villain’s influence. One of the 
technical difficulties is to make the villain an agree- 
able villain, a person of charm and importance, and 
this is very completely accomplished by Mr. Lewis 
Waller, who plays Philip Christian. Mr. Waller 
makes his audience understand why the other people on 
the stage believe in Christian. He has presence and 
manner, and diction. And in the scene of the writing 
of the letter he, both in convincing force and in technical 
details, acts with real power. Nor is it his fault that 
the bitter disappointment over the Governorship ‘comes 
tardy off.’ 
Governorship of the Isle of Man as one might be about a 
new Gambetta. That is the inborn fault of the play. It 
deals with great motives put in a little place, a little place 
that no one dislikes, that many people like, but which 
does not appeal for sympathy to the public at large. 
Then, again, the plot is not weak, but it is not pleasant, 


One cannot be quite as excited over the 


The thing has been done more completely by French 
playwrights without number. And the tone of the dialogue 
sometimes ‘leaves to seek.’ For the rest, the acting is of 
a high excellence. Mr. Waller's skill and force have been 
already indicated. Mr. G. W. Cockburn plays Pete 
Quilliam with excellent vigour and discretion. But, 
indeed, the whole cast, men and women, is so capably 
filled that one can but say it is capital. There remains 
only this question, ‘ Do people care enough about the Isle 
of Man?’ and this other, a very trifling one, ‘Is it worth 
while, in the first Act, to drown the dialogue by the constant 
noise of a real waterfall ?’ 

Mr. R. C. Carton’s adaptation of M. Alexandre Dumas’ 
play, L’ami des Femmes, may be described without hesita- 
tion as an admirable comedy. The dialogue is very fresh 
and almost if not quite as brilliant as that of the distin- 
guished Frenchman. The plot of this remarkable comedy 
is not very intricate, or indeed probable, but the characters 
are drawn with the mastery and skill of a dramatist who 
has a right to rank with Goldoni and Augier and who 


is only inferior to the great French comic playwrights of 


the seventeenth century in poetic feeling and diction. 
Possibly the illustrious Venetian dramatist may have 
suggested L’ami des Femmes, for his Cavaliere e la 
Dama has for its hero a squire of dames closely 
resembling the chivalrous gentleman so admirably 
acted by Mr. C, Wyndham. In an age like the 
present the exhibition of the adventures of such a fine 
fellow as Mr. Kilroy is worthy of praise and applause. 
In him we have an excellent person, who only lives to do 
good, to give the best advice and to defend the fair sex, 
and never to take advantage of their confidence or 
foibles. In the hands of Mr. Wyndham this character 
receives the fullest justice, and it is some time since 
this actor has appeared to such advantage Through- 
out he acts with great distinction, and with unfailing 
truth and charm of voice and manner. Almost equal 
praise is due to Mr, Charles Fenton for his touching 
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presentment of the erring but penitent Colonel Damant. 
The trying scene in which he recommends to his wife the 
future of his little son is exquisitely played. Would we 
could bestow as much praise on the Sir Douglas Tourbourn of 
Mr. Bernard Gould. The part is not suited to the 
actor, who is too young and too honest in voice and 
appearance for so very objectionable a character. Miss 
Mary Moore, always graceful and sympathetic, is charming 
as Mrs. Damant. Miss Granville plays the part of Mrs. 
Dovis with a skill quite remarkable in one so new to 
the boards. Miss Fay Davis looks and acts the pretty 
American heiress to the life. Of the minor characters, 
Mr. de Lange redeems from utter collapse the silly part of 
Lord Eustace Chetland. Which may also be said for Miss 
Beatrice Ferrar, who makes the best of the vapid part of 
Elsie. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
The Red Cottage, near Andover, Nov, 22, 1895, 


My pear Percy, 

I have fled from Paris and all its deceits. Pomp- 
béche and Miss Susie Macfearon weie too much for me. 
I did not wait for the catastrophe, but on Sunday last | 
hastily collected my belongings and fled by the morning 
mail, leaving a note to explain to my friends that I had 
been summoned to England by ‘ urgent private affairs,’ the 
same plea which was used during the Crimean, and pro- 
bably during the Trojan war by officials who had grown 
weary of protracted fighting without any palpable results. 
I foresaw the end of my campaign and, like a social 
Napoleon, took my Moscow seriously when I found it. I 
blame neither Pompbéche nor Miss Macfearon. If they 
are foolish enough to get married I shall send them my 
blessing and Ibsen’s plays, bound in Morocco, as a wedding 
present. Meantime, I am resolved to lead the life of a 
hermit, not the existence of that St. Simon, who perched 
himself on a pillar foreshadowing the fashion of Nelson in 
Trafalgar Square ; nor yet again that of the Greek recluse, 
who depended on the wild birds for his supply of daily bread, 
according to the precedent of Elijah and the ravens. No, 
the sanctum which I now occupy, is a tiny red brick 
edifice, built on the side of one of those hangers which 
White of Selborne loved so well; reasonably furnished, 
having a tolerable library and sheltered from the north 
wind by a thick grove of beech trees, the advance 
guard of what was once a grand and imposing forest, 
whereof | make no doubt the Romans made pleasant use 
when Silchester was at once a place of arms and a com- 
fortable country town, instead of being included, as at 
present, among the arable lands of the ducal estate of 
Strathfieldsaye. This little property—I allude to the 
Red Cottage, not to the Duke of Wellington’s mansion— 
was left to me some three years ago by a second cousin, an 
old bachelor with a taste for botany, geology, zoology, and 
the reading of the classics. He was a good soul and ever 
kind to me, but I wish that his proclivities had been other- 
wise, for the house, if it can so be called, is lumbered with 
portfolios of dried herbs and simples and ferns and flowers, 
together with specimens of fossils and minerals; while 
skeletons of abnormal rats and other rodents mingle with 
stuffed woodpeckers, pied blackbirds, hoopoes and eccen- 
trically marked polecats. As to the books they would no 
doubt delight some collector of Elzevirs and the like 
musty editions, but for my own part I would rather read 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s latest romance than all the literature 
of the dead languages combined. It gives me no pleasure 
to be told that because a certain passage in a certain work 
is faulty that the volume is of fabulous value. Rather 
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would I be inclined to objurgate the memory of the printer 
who was crass enough to fall into such inexcusable error. 
However, I must not complain as, by arrangement with 
Messrs. W. H. Smith, I am to be continually supplied with 
publications grave and gay, and if the local postman 
curse the increased weight of the Parcels delivery 
at my door, he can at least console himself with a 
couple of mugs of the Alton ale which is plentifully 
stored in the cellar. My hermitage is six and a half 
miles from the nearest station, and I have not even a 
donkey-cart for purposes of communication. So that I 
shall always be able to test the worth of friendship at 
its true value. Welcome I give to all my acquaintance, 
with the proviso that I have but one spare bedroom and 
a dressing-closet for their accommodation. But any 
man who will undertake the drive here in a rickety fly 
over jolting roads half a foot deep in white mud must 
indeed be a real friend, a persistent creditor, or one to 
whom refuge is a matter of moment. My household con- 
sists of an old woman, who has never been to London, and 
of a lad, whose capacity for consuming bacon is only 
equalled by his intense dislike to adhere to the principles 
of truth and soberness. ‘Ah! but,’ I hear you exclaim, 
‘what about the cuisine?’ My dear fellow, the anchorite 
is his own chef: Whether he can equal Friar Tuck in the 
matter of venison pasties or excel the Solitary of the 
Libyan desert with regard to roast snails it is not for me 
to assert. Suffice it to say that if you honour my retreat, 
you shall be poisoned neither by viand nor liquor. As 
regards social affairs, I am still of the world, though not in 
it. My correspondence is extensive, and my information 
of the best. So be not alarmed, but believe me that were 
I condemned to tell my beads in Franz Josef Land, | 
would still furnish material for your entertainment and 
possibly for your edification. So let the wind whistle and 
the leaves whirl; I am content. Perhaps I should have 
been better placed in one of those sea-houseboats 
which year by year are increasing in number along our 
coasts especially in the South. You would be surprised 
to know how many men with their wives, aye, and children, 
too, live from year’s end to year’s end in a comfortable 
roomy yaw] or cutter which potters idly about in the spring 
and summer, and then with dismantled spars lies up 
some snug creek or estuary during the boisterous season. I 
know of such a craft now. She is as cosy as a bungalow 
at Birchington-on-Sea, and her owner and his spouse never 
cease to exult in their absolute independence and freedom 
from conventionality. They have no children but many 
pets on board, and, judging from their experience, I have 
no doubt but that Noah must have enjoyed himself 
thoroughly in the Ark. Not that a life on the ocean wave 
suits all men. 

If you ever come across that smartest of seamen 
and best of companions, Sir Edmund Commerell, V.C., 
remind him of the following yarn: While on the North 
American Station he was lying off Newport, Rhode 
Island, in dirty weather, when a United States Govern- 
ment brig hove to, shorn of everything which could be 
carried away. The commander, who proved to be an old 
acquaintance of Sir Edmund, came on board the Britisher 
to dine, and delivered himself over the wine in the fol- 
lowing fashion : ‘ It is said, sir,’ he remarked, ‘that those 
who go down in ships see the wonders of the deep, but, 
by Je-hosaphat, those who do so in a United States brig 
see h—1!’ Even the chaplain laughed. 

It is an ominous fact that our new commander.in-chief, 
who quite recently sung the praises of the navy in such a 
very loud tone, has absolutely declined any assistance from 
the senior branch of the service during the present Ashanti 
expedition. But Lord Wolseley has along memory and he 








does not forget the deep and just anger of the sailors at the 
way in which their services were overlooked in despatches. 
All the kudos and rewards went to Tommy Atkins while 
Tom Bowline had to sit down. I notice that with our cus- 
tomary politeness we are allowing a Russian squadron on 
its way to Vladivostock to coal and provision inside the 
harbour at Portsmouth. I should not be surprised to learn 
that a good many of the meat barrels contained wares 
heavier than pickled pork, inasmuch as Bluffer writes me 
word that the Muscovite ships were so empty on entering 
port that they loomed up as high out of the water as the 
Victory. 1 wonder what chance a British fleet would 
have of provisioning and coaling at Kronstadt or Sebas- 
topol at the present time. 

Iam glad that Captain Maurice Bourke, Lord Mayo's 
brother, has got that good billet on the North American 
station, the supervision of the fisheries to wit, for as 
acting commodore he practically assumes an independent 
command for at least six months in the year. Captain 
Bourke grows more like his ever regretted father every year 
that he lives and has inherited not a little of his father’s 
tact, courtesy and shrewdness. But if he ever have any 
difficulties with the French let him bear in mind an anec- 
dote which has the merit of being probable. Not so many 
years ago there had been such continual complaints from the 
Gallic ‘ bankers’ on the one side and Newfoundlanders on 
the other that the senior captains in the navies of England 
and France were invited to come together and arrange a 
modus vivendi. ‘They met accordingly on the French ship, 
and after dinner the two captains adjourned to the com- 
mander’s cabin therein to discuss politics. Both had 
enormous portfolios filled with plaints and official corre- 
spondence. The Frenchman, having called for liqueurs, 
raised his glass and said, ‘ Monsieur, | drink to the con- 
fusion of all French claims.’ The Englishman, taking the 
hint, raised his glass and replied, ‘ And I to all those of 
Newfoundlanders.’ The big portfolios were never opened, 
and both captains received the thanks of their respective 
Governments for the able way in which they had restored 
good relations between the two countries. I tell the yara 
as ‘twas told to me ‘without prejudice’ as the six-and 
eightpenny gentry have it. And now I must conclude as 
| purpose having woodcock for supper, and that king of 
birds must, during his short interview with the fire, be 
treated as delicately as a lady witness in the divorce court. 


—Yours ever, Ha (o' tue Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


t a Tennysonian, I am glad to note that the late Mrf 
R. H. Shepherd left behind him a bibliography of 
Tennyson, ‘up to date.’ It will be welcome, though 
Tennysen-books have of late years become so numerous 
that it is possible the bibliography in question is already 
behind the times. It will be, | presume, an enlargement 
of the volume called Tennysoniana, which Mr. Shepherd 
published originally in 1866, and a second (augmented) 
edition of which appeared in 1879. Since the last-named 
date the Tennyson-books have been legion. We have 
had Mr. H. J. Jennings’s biographical sketch, of which 
a cheap new edition was issued soon after the poet's 
death. We have had, also, Mr. Van Dyke’s Poetry 
of Tennyson, with its biographical appendix ; Mr. Arthur 
Waugh’s Memoir and Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie’s Recol- 
lections. I find I have a record of 4 Brief’ Study of Tenny- 
son's Life and Poetry, by A. Jenkinson, and of V'ennyson’s 
Life and Poetry, by E.. Parsons, both of 1892; but I do 
not personally know either of these works. There is 
biographical material, of course, in Mr. J. C. Walters’s Ji 
T'ennyson-land, Mr. A, J. Church’s The Laureate’s Country, 
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and Mr. C, G, Napier’s Homes and Haunts of Tennyson, all 
covering the same ground. 

But the new Bibliography will have to deal with more 
than these. The Tennysoniana of the last sixteen years 
will be held to include several more or less important 
books of criticism, such as Mr. Walters’s Tennyson: Poet, 
Philosopher, and Idealist, and Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 


Tennyson : his Art in Relation to Modern Life. Studies of 


Tennyson, by M. Luce (1893), | have not met with. Then 
there is that very interesting, if somewhat hypercritical, 
book of Mr. Churton Collins, the Jl/ustrations of Tennyson 
(the illustrations being from the works of other poets). 
Mr. Layard’s T'ennyson and his Pre-Raphaelite Illustrators 
has to do, of course, with pictorial matters. The Teaching 
of Tennyson has been expounded quite recently in two 
distinct treatises. Another has been devoted to Ser- 
meneltes from Tennyson, and another to Tennyson as a 
Thinker. Meanwhile the study of separate poems of 
Tennyson has gone on swimmingly. Since 1879 there 
have been no fewer than five books about the ‘Idylls of 
the King,’ and no fewer than five about ‘In Memoriam.’ 
There has also been one about ‘The Princess.’ Finally, 
there has been a volume on The Scenery of Tennyson's 
Poems. Does not all this testify impressively to the im- 
mense popularity of the Bard ? 

Everybody interested in Letters will read Mr. H. D. 
Traill’s promised parody of Mr. Grant Allen’s British 
Barbarians, albeit we may take for granted it will be in 
prose. As a humorist Mr. Traill is happier, I think, 
when speaking through the medium of verse. His latest 
work in that way appeared, I fancy, in his volume entitled 
Number Twenty (1892). This had been preceded (in 
1890) by his Saturday Songs. But I doubt whether he has 
ever equalled, in spontaneity, ‘go,’ and finish, the best of 
his Recaptured Rhymes (1882). Such things as ‘ A Literary 
Cause Célébre,’ ‘The God and the Damosel,’ ‘ After 
Dilettante Concetti,’ ‘ A Drawing-Room Ballad,’ and ‘ Vers 
de Société,” are hard to beat. By the way, there is 
an allusion to Mr. Traill in Matthew Arnold's Letters 
(ii. 209). Under date, December 1882, Arnold writes :— 
‘Parody is a vile art, but I must say I read “P 
Matthias” in the World with an amused pleasure. | 
wonder if it is that demon Traill.’ 

Talking of ‘ Dilettante Concetti,’ we are soon to have 
the ‘Family Letters’ of Rossetti, edited, with a memoir, 
by his brother William. I believe I am correct in saying 
that the memoir, as originally arranged, was to have been 
written by Mr. Theodore Watts, whose many engage- 
ments, however, prevented the intention from being 
carried out. It is to be hoped, nevertheless, that Mr. 


oor 


Watts may see his way, before long, to give us a ‘study’ of 
Rossetti as man, poet, and painter—such as he, of all men, 
is best able to supply, 

More competition in the literary world. Only the other 
day there passed through my hands 1 Book of Nursery 
Songs and Rhymes, edited by Mr. Baring-Gould, and illus- 
trated by members of the Birmingham School of Art. 
Now I note the announcement of National Rhymes of 
the Nursery, with pictures by Mr. Gordon Browne, and 
preface by Professor Saintsbury. However, the public 
gains in all such matters: it has the greater choice. So— 
the more the merrier. 

I understand that only the first three chapters, not the 
whole, of Miss Mary Anderson’s Autobiography will be 
published in the American Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
complete Autobiography will appear, I am told, in volume 
form in February next. 

In none of the notices of Vailima Letters have I seen 
any allusion to Stevenson’s tribute to the firm of Chatto 
and Windus. Referring to a forthcoming book, Stevenson 
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says (Nov. 1891) :—‘ Chatto ought to have it, as he has all 
the other essays. . . . I am the less willing to pass Chatto 
over, because he behaved the other day in a very hand- 
some manner. He asked leave to reprint Damien ; I gave 
it to him as a present, explaining I could receive no 
emolument for a personal attack. And he took out my 
share of profits, and sent them in my name to the Leper 
Fund. I could not bear after that to take from him any 
of that class of books, which I have always given him.’ 
Considering how often your author rails against his 
publisher, the above is pleasant reading. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE HUMAN FACE 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Arts Club, 20th November, 1895. 

S1rR,—Among the many marvels, mysteries, miracles, which 
surround life in this, as Wordsworth calls it, unintelligible 
world, one of the most striking marvels is the inexhaustible 
variety of the human face. This fact may be observed daily, 
but yet is very seldom observed. There are many and easy 
opportunities of studying the phenomenon. In a family, ina 
crowd, in any assemblage of men and women, nay in the very 
streets themselves, any one may notice that no two human 
faces are exactly alike; that the varieties of structure and ex- 
pression are infinite. Art deals with this wonderful fact by 
depicting a resemblance, pushed to absolute illusion, between 
Viola and Sebas:ian, or between the two Dromios; while 
Dumas mikes use of the tolerably well authenticated case of 
deceptive likeness between Martin Guerre and another in- 
dividual. And yet in how slight things consists the difference 
between one face and another. The trick o’ the eye, the 
moulding of cheek, and nose and chin, and brow; the lines 
round that most expressive of all organs, the mouth, are 
sufficient to differentiate face from face, so that, out of 
millions upon millions of men, no two have faces exactly alike. 
It is, indeed, wonderful that Nature can establish and maintain 
such clear difference based upon such slight discrepancies. Of 
course, individuals differ widely. Individualism is a potent 
force ; no two men are alike in temperament, character, mind, 
heredity; while the face is always the outward and visible sign 
of the ‘abysmal depths of personality.’ 

On an island, every individual is an island; there is perhaps 
on an island more strongly marked individualism of character 
than there is upon the continent. Hence more variety of 
character in England than in France. Physiognomy is a 
science which has at present but very few scientific students ; 
yet every single face is an index to the passions, ethics, ideas, 
character, of the being behind the face; and great portrait 
painters may almost be reckoned as biographers. It is sufficient, 
to-day, to merely suggest a fact so broad and so very strange; 
but the suggestion may add an interest to men's walks abroad. 
It is a wonder to contemplate thoughtfully the infinite variety of 
the mystic, meaning human face.—I am, etc., 

H. ScHUTZ WILSON. 


SAXON AND SCOT 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
Glasgow, 21st November, 1895. 

SiR,—One is impelled, of late, to wonder if the ‘Saxon,’ as 
the Englishman of to-day seemingly prefers to call himself 
(although, by the way, the latest census gives us to understand 
that the family names which have the most numerous ‘ follow- 
ing’ in England are Celtic names such as Jones and Davis), is 
possessed of the sense of humour which he so often assures us 
we Scots have not. Tne gravity and complacency with which 
it has become a habit with him to assign himself all the virtues 
and to the Celt every kind of weakness makes it difficult for 
one to suppose that he does possess that saving grace. Since 
it has become necessary to prove that the Irish people are 
incapable of self-government one can scarcely pick up a London 
journal of a certain class without finding space given to some 
of the remarkable generalisations about race waich seem to 
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find so much favour with writers of a certain calibre, but which 
are so distasteful to thoughtful minds. For this, no doubt, 
Lord Salisbury’s characteristic disquisition on the ‘Celtic 
Fringe’ is in some part responsible—the disquisition in which 
we are treated to the remarkable spectacle of a British states- 
man basing broad questions of policy on sweeping generalisa- 
tions regarding the races of which the British people are 
composed—a spectacle for which one can only find a parallel 
in the case of Governor Tillman of South Carolina and the 
negro voters. One can only suppose that the generalisations 
in question are the result of defective knowledge both of the 
ethnology of the British races and of contemporary history. 
But whatever be the cause, no one who is interested in the 
unity of those races can help regretting the irritation which is 
certain to be produced by the (let us hope unconscious) 
arrogance of the ‘Saxon’ section of the nation. There is no 
department of life in which Celtic names are not in the first 
line. 

In Scotland they swarm in the best places in every trade 
and profession. All over the world they have left indelible 
traces of the work which they have done in the building up of 
the Empire. There is not one record of any war in which 
their names do not sparkle. One is amazed at their predomi- 
nance in recent English’ literature: Bronté, George Eliot, 
Meredith are but names taken at random. In art they have 
been equally successful. If we ask who have been the pioneers, 
who have been mainly instrumental in extending the boundaries 
of what the ‘Saxon’ delights to call ‘Greater Britain,’ the 
names of the explorers which spring most readily to our lips 
are Celtic: the names of Livingstone (the Mull crofter’s son), 
Stanley the Welshman, Mackenzie (in America), McKinlay (in 
Australia), Grant, Cameron, and a hundred more, while among 
those who have done most to extend our commerce such names 
as those of Sir William M‘Kinnon and Sir Donald Currie are 
not wanting. The Celtic ‘Macs’ of Scotland swarm in every 
colony and are among the most successful wherever you go. 
But all this does not prevent the average English journalist 
from keeping as part of his stock intrade the customary 
generalisations about the ‘indolent’ and ‘impossible’ Celt, 
When one remembers the differences which exist in the 
character of the variously blended races which are now termed 
‘Celtic’—the diversity between Frenchman and Highlander, 
Cornishman and Irishman—one cannot help being surprised 
at the light-heartedness with which these generalisations are 
made. 

In your review of the Vazlima Letters you make a remark 
which in this relation is interesting to the countrymen of 
Livingstone and Lord Clyde, both Hebrideans. Referring to 
Stevenson’s entreaty that the Samoan chiefs should impress 
upon their people the necessity for hard work you say, ‘It is a 
gospel to all native races. To the Celt in the Hebrides as to 
the black in Bechuanaland or the Pacific.’ In view of the 
record of the British Celt the conjunction is delicious.—I 
am, etc., F. J. 
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